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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On Saturday, the day on which the King’s dinners 
were being held in many parts of London, the doctors 
in attendance on the King announced that he was con- 


’ sidered ‘‘ out of immediate danger” ; and the Prince of 
- Wales was able to make the announcement to the 


people who were assembled in Bishop’s Park. Bulletins 
from the Palace are no longer issued in the evening and 
every morning the account of the King’s general 
health shows unbroken progress. The unusual size 
of the wound must make recovery slow, but the success 
with which the King has stood the shock and subse- 
quent pain is proof of great constitutional strength. 
The King of course does no work; but he has been 
able to send some messages ; one to the poor whom he 
was entertaining; one to the German Emperor, a 
personal telegram thanking him for the courage of the 
crew of the sunk torpedo vessel who gave orders that 
the English passengers were to be first saved. Such a 
deed deserved recognition from the King as well as 
gratitude from the people; and it was well that the 
King from his bed was able to add his personal thanks 
to the acknowledgment of the Government. 


Lord Kitchener reaches London to-day. The latter 
et of his journey from Paddington to S. James’ 

alace, where he is to be received by the Prince and 
Princess, is so arranged as to pass the stands on 
Constitution Hill and along the Mall which were put up 
for the Coronation that is not yet, but which if all goes 
well should take place about the middle of August. 
When Lord Kitchener reached Victoria on his return from 
Egypt the affection of the populace was so aggressive that 
they burst the barriers, destroyed the official function 
of welcome and put Lord Kitchener into danger com- 
parable to that which he faced at Omdurman. For his 
Egyptian work, thorough asit was, he received perhaps 
even more honour than the accomplishment warranted. 
There were big battles in Egypt ; in Africa there were 
none ; but the workin Africa needed a man of exceptional 
will and a soldier of exceptional genius. The people have 
to welcome in Lord Kitchener a general who has proved 
himself not only great but fearless of social and military 
precedent. ~ He will be accompanied by General French 
who from his first battle at Elandslaagte to his event- 
less work in Cape Colony has met with uniform success. 


By a stroke of accidental irony Lord Roberts was 
iven a complimentary dinner in the same week that he 
insisted on the rustication of the twenty-nine Sandhurst 
cadets. The main facts of the case have been brought 
to the notice of the public by the very explicit letters 
of Lord Hugh Cecil and also Mr. Winston Churchill ; 
and Lord Rosebery’s questions on Thursday night 
extracted from the Government its apologia. The 
principle exposed is that official trick of attempting to 
cloak incompetence by injustice. But the act of 
injustice is the clearest proof of the incompetence. 
The twenty-nine cadets selected for punishment 
are certainly more anxious than anyone else can 
be to discover the. madman who has burnt their 
rooms and effects. If the offender, which is un- 
likely, is among them, his mania is not likely to be 
cured by next term. The official theory is that there is 
a dangerous spirit of insubordination. There is no 
proof of this. If it is not so, and if as one of the 
officers in touch with them said, ‘‘the cadets were as 
tame as usual”, the Sandhurst authorities, Mr. Brodrick 
and Lord Roberts, are guilty of the unjust folly of 
pleasing a pyromaniac by punishing his victims. The 
scandal apparently is not the fires but the attempt to 
put them out. It is worth notice that one of the rusti- 
cated cadets would have been able to prove an alibi if 
he had not hurried to help quench the fire ; and another 
if he had not been reading for his examination. 


The spectacle in the Lords of the entire Ministry 
sheltering itself behind the Commander-in-Chief was 
not at all edifying. It was also a very maladroit move 
on the part of the Government : for Lord Roberts made 
a particularly ineffective speech. Its tone was in some 
ways quite pitiable : it suggested in fact some unfortu- 
nate schoolmistress, checkmated by a lot of unruly 
girls, wringing her hands and crying ‘‘ What shall I 
do? What shall I do?” It is plain from Lord 
Roberts’ own words that his sentence of general rustica- 
tion was a desperate resource, a step which did 
not really commend itself even to his own judgment. 
‘* What was to be done? We tried everything.” Well, 
the one thing they actually did was about the worst 
they could have done. It would have struck less 
brilliant men that if a cadet did commit the incendiarism, 
the last thing he would do would be to remain near his 
scene of action. He would promptly have left the 
building. We do not believe there is any mutinous 
spirit in the R.M.C.; but if there were, really could 
anyone be surprised, seeing what manner of men are the 
Sandhurst authorities? Vide Report of Committee on 


Military Education. 
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Under pressure the Government and the War Office 
have permitted the publication of General Buller’s helio- 
m to Sir George White. It was extraordinarily 
onest, even for so honest a man as General Buller, to 
desire the public to know what he then decided. He 
ielded to sudden despair of the task he was set to do. 
© say he threw up the sponge is hardly a metaphor. 
Can you last a month? he asked, or how many days 
can you give me in which to take up defensive 
position? ‘‘ after which I suggest you firing away as 
much ammunition as you can and making best terms 
youcan”. The telegram to the War Office was no 
better. Happily Sir George White was of firmer tissue 
and whatever the mistakes he made his reply has an 
admirable ring of cheery pluck. One would like to 
remember it without remembering the advice which it 
rejected; but now that the whole truth is known, the 
sooner ‘Colénso and the rest are forgotten the better. 
General Hunter is the one man, as the public ought to 
remember but do not, who proved his worth during this 
crisis. It is perhaps widely forgotten that he afterwards 
won the biggest, if not the greatest, success of the 
whole war. 


_Mr. Chamberlain has refused to accept the responsi- 
bility of granting the petition in favour of the suspension 
of the Cape Constitution, but he may find that he has 
incurred a still graver responsibility in rejecting it. His 
decision is all the more surprising because it shows 
that on one vital question affecting the future of South 
Africa he is opposed to Lord Milner. The circumstance 
will hardly lighten the High Commissioner’s task. Mr. 
Chamberlain says that the suspension would be a pro- 
ceeding for which no precedent exists. His diffidence 
in that respect is a little unusual. He will not be con- 
vinced that the continuance of the present Constitution 
is a danger to the Empire until it has been proved so 
by the malcontents in Cape Colony. When they have 
been given a free rein to do their worst, and have done 
it, then he will be prepared to consider the question of 
suspension. Experience of the harm Cape politicians 
can do has not been wanting, and Sir Gordon Sprigg’s 
confidence in the ability of his Government to direct 
parliamentary forces along the lines desired by the 
Imperial Government is a particularly bad sign. If 
the Cape Parliament should fail‘in what the Colonial 
Secretary calls “‘its evident duty”, the measures neces- 
sary will be more drastic and disturbing than the sus- 
pension of the Constitution now. 


That the preliminaries of re-settlement in the territory 
of the two new colonies should be attended by some 
difficulty was perhaps inevitable, but it would be a 
grave pity if the Boers were to start as British sub- 
jects with the impression that they were the victims 
of a breach of faith. They understood that the grant 
of 43,000,000, allocated for the re-stocking and rebuild- 
ing of farms, was to be a gift. They have now got 
the impression that the money will be made a charge on 
the revenues of the country, and suggest that this would 
come very near to an infringement of the peace condi- 
tions. Great Britain has gone out of her way to give 

nerous terms to a beaten enemy; it would be un- 
ortunate if any semblance of an attempt to go back 
upon those terms should undo the good secured by 
the tact and foresight of Lord Kitchener and Lord 
Milner. Either the 43,000,000 was to be a free 
gift or it was not; there should be no difficulty in 
making clear precisely what was intended. Some 
colour may be imparted to the fears of the Boers 
by the action of the military authorities who are 
re-selling for £30 and £40 each horses commandeered 
from farmers and others at £12 ahead. Many excellent 
schemes are in contemplation for the improvement and 
opening up of the new colonies—eight millions will be 
borrowed immediately for this purpose—but the settlers 
will thank the Government for little if they think they 


are to be asked to pay back with one hand what they. 


receive with the other. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s accident, which was rather more 
serious than was generally thought, occurred at a 
peculiarly unfortunate time. He is particularly busy 
with South African business, and the three meetings of the 


Colonial Conference arranged for Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Friday had necessarily to be postponed. He has 
already been moved from the Hospital to his home and 
he will certainly be at work again next week ; but the cut 
on the forehead was severe and he was probably saved 
from more lasting effects of the blow by the free bleeding. 
The Canadian arch in Whitehall is said to have been 
the cause of the horse’s shying, and this is not the 
first accident that has occurred in the neighbour- 
hood. It was close to the same spot that the late Father 
of the House met with his fatal accident. The next 
meeting of the Colonial Conference, which it is intended, 
if Mr. Chamberlain is well enough, to hold on Tuesday, 
is to deal with the commercial relations of England and 
the Colonies: Mr. Chamberlain is likely to need all his 
vigour, if only to counteraet the effect of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach’s indiscretions. 


Quite heroic is the fortitude with which the Colonial 
Premiers continue to face the flood of hospitality that 
was the inevitable accompaniment of their visit to the 
Metropolis. Mr. Seddon is the practical man on this 
occasion, and in Lancashire as in London he has put the 
case for areconsideration of the trade relations of the 
Empire with rough eloquence. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is 
disappointing. His comparison of the British and 
Roman empires at the expense of the latter was cheap 
and ignorant. He should read some primer of 
Roman history written within the last thirty years. 
Sir Edmund Barton at the Savage Club said we 
must not expect too much from the Colonial Con- 
ference, but on the other hand we need not expect 
too little. Nor would it be reasonable, in his 
view, to regard what is committed to paper, in the 
shape of an official record of the Conference, as cover- 
ing the whole of the results achieved. If the Confer- 
ence ends in disappointment, the fault will not be with 
Colonial Ministers. As Sir John Forrest said at the 
Fishmongers’ Hall, the conditions are changing so 
rapidly that arrangements which may be sufficient for 
to-day will be inadequate to-morrow. 


The brilliancy as a pageant of the India Office Recep- 
tion, and its great Imperial and indeed ethnological 
interest, has been insisted on so much, though not one 
whit too much, that there is no need for us to take up 
the story now. But there is one feature of the great 
function to which we should like to call attention, for 
it does not challenge notice. Seldom, if ever, have 
carefully planned arrangements for preserving order at 
a gathering of this kind been so exactly carried out. 
On that hung the entire success of the function. 
We all know the ways of the society lady in a 
smart crowd; it is easier to keep a barrier against 
a Strand rough than against her. And yet none, or 
almost none, passed, though some of the highest and 
smartest in the land would much have liked to break 
through, and certainly tried hard. This is a real 
triumph for the India Office. One cannot help rather 
regretting that India should pay for the entertainment 
of her own princes, but perhaps the ceremony was 
originally intended for the King’s pleasure. 


The navy debates in the two Houses on Tuesday at 
any rate drew from Lord Selborne and Mr. Arnold 
Forster the pledge that the Government was busily 
concerned with the present position of British shipping 
‘‘as a whole” and that their conclusions when reached 
would be frankly published. In the course of the de- 
bates it was incidentally acknowledged that the Ameri- 
can shipping combination was looked upon with suffi- 
cient distrust to make this general revision necessary ; 
and Mr. Forster corroborated the rumour that Mr. 
Morgan had made some definite proposal to the 
Government by which the British ships in the combina- 
tion should still remain in the Naval Reserve. This offer 
too is being considered as part of the whole question ; 
and though the professions of the Admiralty are incon- 
clusive and Mr. Morgan’s offer as empty as Mr. Pirrie’s 
disingenuous defence, it is something to know that all 
the members of the Government have not Mr. Balfour’s 
defect of philosophic tolerance. Lord Brassey’s com- 
parative figures of our position in regard to vessels of 
exceptional speed were startling. e question of 
subsidies, not as a widely extended principle on the 
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French and German models but as applied to certain 
definite ends, will have to be faced. Everyone knows 
that after a certain point of speed ships cannot be made 
to pay ; but if they are a source of strength we must 
have them, precedents and theories notwithstanding. 


The House will adjourn about 9 August and there 
will be an autumn session which is not expected 
to conclude till December. There are few years in 
which Parliament has done so many days’ work 
and so little business, and the fault is more the 
timidity of the Government than the tactics of the 
Opposition. It is reasonable that an Opposition should 
take as much as it can get and accept each surrender 
as a stimulus rather than a sop. Mr. Balfour is no 
doubt determined to carry through the Education Bill, 
and eventually in some truncated form or another it 
will become law. The Irish Land Bill has been finally 
dropped. Mr. Wyndham has given us the excuse that 
some of the Irish members would criticise it. But if 
the Irish members are not to discuss it with a view to 
amending it, what is the function of a member at all ? 
In bringing it forward Mr. Wyndham said that post- 
poned justice was injustice. Does not the Government 
now make him convict himself and it of disingenuous- 
ness by withholding the promise ? This sensitiveness to 
criticism is a new thing for Governments with big 
majorities. It can only argue cowardice. Even Mr. 
Chamberlain, the man of brass, has apparently caught 
the panic in the matter of the Cape Constitution. 


Of all the foolish monstrosities in this country, the 
Cowper-Temple clause is among the worst. It implies 
a system of training the young irreconcilable either with 
true religion or sound learning. It is distressing to 
find among its champions a member for the University 
of Oxford, and that member Sir William Anson. We 
have no desire to turn M.P.s into delegates ; buit really 
we do wish that some five dozen of Sir William’s clerical 
electors would remind him that the tradition of Oxford 
is Catholic and cavalier and not Dissenting or Philistine. 
Lord Hugh Cecil and Earl Percy in their stand against 
this piece of tyranny know that all churchmen who 
understand the subject are with them. The average 
Conservative M.P. is on this point hopelessly muddle- 
headed and will remain so, until his constituents in- 
struct him. Meanwhile the optional aspect of Part III. 
of the Bill, dealing with elementary education, has gone 
out. That is some little consolation for a distinctly bad 
week educationally. 


The decline of the business of the country as shown 
by the Board of Trade Returns for the past month will 
need more ingenuity to explain away than the average 
Free-trader commands. In June 1902 we sold less by 
a million than in 1901 and less by 43,600,000 than in 
1900, whilst on the six months the decline amounts to 
5 millions and g millions respectively. Imports de- 
creased on the month by more than a million, but on 
the six months there was a slight increase over 1901 
and a large increase over 1900. When exports are 
stationary and imports increase we are assured that 
the movement of trade is evidence of the country’s pro- 
sperity. But what is to be said when both exports 
and imports are on the decline? It can only mean 
that, as trade with the foreigner dwindles, less raw 
material with which to create future business is being 
brought into the country. Hence it is not unreasonable 
to anticipate that the present depression will continue. 
No comfort is to be derived from an examination of 
the details of the returns. If we could believe that the 
decline in imports meant that we were doing more of 
our own business than hitherto, the prospect would be 
less discouraging, but the only moral we can extract 
from the returns is that business is bad and is likely 
to be worse. Our foreign trade is slipping away 
and still we hesitate to take steps which might com- 
pensate us by better business within the Empire. 


A reform which amounts to a revolution in the 
theory of punishment is at last being carried out in 
English prisons. In 1895 the Prisons Committee brought 
out from their statistics the vital fact that a large 

rcentage of criminals committed their first crime 

tween the ages of 16 and 21. In face of this it was 


beyond dispute absurd, even criminous, to limit the age 
for admission to reformatories to 16: in the United 
States men may be admitted even as late as 35. The 
committee accordingly among other recommendations 
suggested in their report that the age of admission 
should be raised to 18 and of detention to 21. But 
with admirable initiative the Prisons Commissions did 
not want the delay of translating these recommenda- 
tions into law. As the result of an experiment at 
Bedford Prison the new system is to have a definite 
trial at Borstal Prison which Mr. Weston has been just 
chosen to direct. The principle, which shouldbe atruism, 
is to make every prison less punitive than formative. 
The prisoners are not to be lumped together, but 
grouped according to character and antecedents. They 
are all to be divided into three groups, distinct in 
uniform and privileges ; and promotion to the superior 
groups will depend on good conduct. The prisoners 
are to be taught useful trades and industries, they are 
to be educated intellectually and morally and their self- 
respect further developed by physical training. The 
excellent results of such a system have already been 
proved in a small way at Bedford. There can be no 
question as to the value of its general adoption. After 
all opportunity, which is an accident, and personal 
courage, which is a virtue, cause a large number of 
first offences. Corruptio optimi pessima. 


The exhibition of antiquities at University College 
in connexion with the Egypt Exploration Fund shows 
that Professor Petrie’s finds at Abydos are neither 
so fine nor so sensational as they sometimes have 
been; but they are more than worth the work. 
They include a large number of worked flints which 
are drawn with marvellous fidelity, knives with 
and without handles, hoes, scrapers, flames, saws, 
crescents, combs, and animal figures. These are earlier 
or not later than the first dynasty ; each flint is dated 
by its level, and some patterns are peculiar to certain 
periods. The comb-flints are a new type. It must be 
admitted that it needs a little imagination to discern 
the crocodile; one might take’ him for a knife: but 
grant him a crocodile, and he is the largest flint animal 
known. Some interesting copper tools come from the 
first dynasty ; and from the same period, some palettes 
of stone. In the temple of Osiris, foundation deposits 
came to light which included'a number of tiny bulls’ 
heads glazed, with haunches of meat, flowers, and 
grains of corn. As regards the tombs, two are repro- 
duced with the finds in position: in each case the 
skeleton is hunched up on its left side, knees bent and 
hands stretched out above the head. One tomb, of the 
twelfth dynasty, contained a silver pilgrim-bottle with 
hinged lid, gold ring with a frog set in it, and other 
unusual things. 


Among the smaller objects, most of which we must 
pass by, were two pairs of children’s shoes from the 
eighteenth dynasty. There is little statuary at the 
exhibition ; but two pieces are of remarkable interest. 
One is the statuette of a new king, Jakeloth, with 
throne-name User-maa-ra, of the twenty-second dynasty. 
The other is the head of an unknown king in red 
granite, whose strongly marked features and expression 
of stern dignity are very lifelike. The plan of the 
temple, as restored by Mr. Petrie, shows that the end 
chambers were originally meant to stand at the end of 
the temple, not as they were actually built on one 
side. The other room is less important archzologically, 
but more interesting to those with less technical know- 
ledge from the extraordinary modern look of the finds. 
The bags and boxes, baskets and muzzles, felt cap and 
Panama hat might have been made yesterday. There 
are also sandals, paint-boxes and paint-brushes, rattles, 
needles, thread, and other such articles. There area 
few papyri, one a letter declaring that the writer has 
just sent to the recipient ‘‘ three fox-geese ” (xyvadwrné). 


After all Cambridge won the ’Varsity match by five 
wickets and with credit. Anything over 250 is a big 
total to get, even nowadays, and in the ’Varsity match 
such a task has scarcely ever been accomplished in a 
fourth innings. Nevertheless it was on the moral 
factor more than anything else that the partisans of 
Oxford relied on Saturday morning. Though after 
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the last Oxford wickets had fallen all Cambridge had to 
do on such an excellent wicket was to take things 
easily and play sound cricket. The Oxford bowling 
was mostly good, Kelly appearing the steadiest and 
the most difficult. Bonham-Carter had no luck; the 
batsmen were constantly lunging out vaguely and just 
failing to touch him. Dillon bowled well after, Evans 
fairly before, lunch ; Ernsthausen was too much on the 
leg side. But the long stand before lunch and the 
nerve of Day and Gilman at the close settled the 
matter. Speaking generally Cambridge deserved their 
win, but Oxford played far below their proper form. 
Of the England and Australia at Sheffield we prefer 
at present to say little. The English team’s failure 
is as usual provoking a flood of comment and conjec- 
ture, for the most part worthless. Probably we had, if 
anything, rather the worse of the luck and the worse of 
the ground, but this in no way detracts from the batting 
triumphs of Trumper and Hill and the fine bowling of 
Noble and Trumble. In these four our opponents 
possess players equal to any in the world. Nor ought 
we to forget our own bowlers Barnes and Rhodes, or 
the gallant efforts of Maclaren, Jackson and Jessop in 
the last innings. The fact that the first two batsmen 
took thirty minutes to get ten runs should give pause 
to those critics who accuse the home side: of panic, 
depreciate the Australian bowling and seem to delight 
in ridiculing and belittling one team at the expense of 
the other. 


The verdict of last University boat race was repeated 
at Henley when Third Trinity, with almost a University 
crew, defeated Leander, a crew of Oxford blues, 
in the final heat of the Grand. The victory was the 
more remarkable as Third Trinity lost their stroke and 
Gibbon, who took the place at a moment’s notice, so 
strained himself in the race with the Canadians that he 
had to be strapped up for the final and to row with a 
narrow blade. The Canadians were one of the best 
crews that have come over and their previous times, 
specially in Toronto, would argue them to be a better 
crew than they seemed in the race. They were unlucky 
to meet an eight of at least equal calibre to the better 
inter-university crews. It is a happy accident, that 
seldom occurs at Oxford but not infrequently at Cam- 
bridge, for one college to monopolise the boating 
strength. The solitary Oxford successes were in the 
Diamonds and the Ladies’ Plate. 


The Bank returns of Thursday exhibited big move- 
ments in several items, the principal being the de- 
crease of nearly £ 10,000,000 in other securities and 
45,000,000 in other deposits, both closely connected 
with the repayment of market indebtedness to the 
Bank. The payment of dividends has reduced the 
Government balance by £1,000,000 and the tem- 
porary loan of £3,700,000 on deficiency bills is 
shown in the increase in Government securities. 
Both gold and notes have returned from internal circu- 
lation and the resultant of the various changes is 
an increase in the total reserve of £433,000 to 
425,457,000 with the proportion also higher by 5°72 
per cent. at 48°69 per cent. 


The stock markets have been poorly attended during 
the past week and the course of prices with but 
few exceptions has been consistently downward. It is 
understood that the Continental houses have sold 
Consols to provide for other immediate wants and this 
coupled with the uneasy feeling regarding the native 
population in South Africa is doubtless responsible for 
the drop in the premier security. Little or nothing has 
been doing in Home railways but there has been an 
increase of interest in American rails with a disposition 
to buy options chiefly in the Southern lines. The South 
African mining market has had an unhappy week : the 
settlement now in progress brought rumours of diffi- 
culty which have at the time of writing fortunately not 
been fulfilled and the reports of labour troubles, 
although exaggerated, induced selling from all quarters 
with the result that quotations have seriously declined 
all round. The remaining markets have shown no 
feature of interest and the close is dull without excep- 
we Consols 96. Bank rate 3 per cent. (6 February, 
1902 


PLAIN BLUNT MAN.” 


A FEW years ago an authority on the Argentine 

Republic called on Lord—then Colonel—Kitchener 
and gave him a good account of the horses of that 
country, which, he declared, could be turned to very 
great service by Great Britain in case of a war. ‘‘ Why 
don’t we buy up the lot?” was the remark of the 


soldier upon hearing how much better these animals — 


would be for hard campaigning than any chosen by the 
War Office at the time. The incident seems worth 
mention, because the query it drew forth is, we should 
say, typical enough of the large and elemental man 
who is welcomed home in London to-day. It is the 
sort of query which no person with the least instinct of 
red tape in him could possibly make. It bespeaks a 
certain simplicity often found in the bigger men of 
action whose straightness of aim must always be 
impatient of the nice balancing habits, of the difficulties 
in the way of this or that reform that constitute part of 
the stock-in-trade of official mediocrity. In fact we 
have ‘‘the plain blunt man”, for Antony’s descrip- 
tion of himself might apply more faithfully to Lord 
Kitchener, the man who has not the power of speech 
to stir men’s blood, but only speaks right out. We 
discussed Lord Kitchener's military achievement a 
week or two ago, his soldierly quality, the great 
system of drives and blockhouses by which he ended 
the war. But we believe that to-day the thoughts of 
people are fixed on Lord Kitchener the man a good deal 
more than on Lord Kitchener the strategist or the 
tactician. Among successful men of action there is not 
the faintest doubt that he dominates the scene to-day ; 
and, setting politicians aside—though we do not 
imagine that the strongest of these could be held 
successfully to match him—no one seems likely to take 
his place to-morrow as a world figure, save possibly the 
German Emperor. We are conscious of no hero- 
worship or hyperbole in saying this. Of course if you 
turn to think in suns and zons, it does all seem humi- 
liatingly like ‘‘a murmur of gnats in the gloom, or a 
moment’s anger of bees in their hive”; and your 
difficulty is to find any diminutive diminutive enough 
to apply to the central figure in to-day’s demon- 
stration, or to the others who go with him — for 
they will then appear all of a size and significance, as 
like one another as so many peas. The insect-of-an- 
hour point of view is sometimes well as a corrective, 
and in theory, at any rate, may ke comforting at times 
when things go wrong, but it can only be resorted 
to with safety now and again. Judged from the 
ordinary human standpoint Lord Kitchener is big, the 
work he has carried through of world-wide import. 
The nation’s sense of proportion has in several glaring 
instances during the last three years or so been lack- 
ing markedly. The absurdity of C.I.V. day and the 
orgies at the time of the relief of Mafeking are cases in 
point. But in Lord Kitchener and in his return people 
really have a man and an event fit to celebrate ; only 
the obvious crank and the personal enemy—it would be 
idle to affect to believe he has made no enemies—are 
likely to stand coldly aloof to-day. : 

In some ways Lord Kitchener’s career is more deeply 
interesting, fuller of the romance of reality, than that of 
any big man of our time. He is of course a self-made 
man. Self-made men, however, are almost painfully 
numerous to-day. In commerce at any rate you cannot 
escape from them. Whether they have pushed their 
way by groceries, drink, or second-hand wearing 
apparel, it is nearly always the same—one and all they 
seem to have begun on a shilling or two, and themselves 
to have served behind the counter in a dingy street. It 
is not so much the fact that Lord Kitchener started 
from nothing which is so interesting ; rather the way 
in which he climbed to a high success. It is clear that 
he never got anybody in what is called smart society to 
push him, that it was never part of his policy to climb 


‘ up by backstairs influence. The stories about his being 


a womap-hater and so forth and therefore not qualified 
to do well in society are of the imagination. He simply 
did not try to work the society oracle because he had 
made up his mind to win position by other manlier means. 
By an entire devotion to his profession, a perfect steadi- 
ness of aim, an energy ard belief in his work which 
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have never slackened, he stands to-day the first 
soldier of his time. Nor must we leave brain out of 
the reckoning. Organisation, generally understood 
to be Lord Kitchener’s strongest point, we do not 
necessarily associate with brilliant intellectual gifts, but 
Lord Kitchener, it must be granted, has carried out his 
schemes on a scale that does imply a brain greatly 
above the average. Vitality too and a frame of iron 
have told: their absence would have told the other 
way: and, it may be, the fortune of opportunity— 
though we do not attach the importance to this that 
some do—has on the whole been kind. However it is 
not mainly thanks to these, or to a splendour of intellect, 
such as makes a Condé or a Marlborough, that Lord 
Kitchener has won. His in the main looks entirely like 
a success of character. If we are right in this, there is 
little cause to fear that he may now, from a smart 
society point of view, become civilised, or that the 
great popularity, which is sure to be his, is likely to 
spoil him. They who were with him at the time of 
his return from the Soudan will remember that a certain 
amused acquiescence was what he plainly showed when 
the crowd was wild with enthusiasm over him and his 
exploits. We do not imagine that mob favour or dis- 
favour, society homage or hatred, will move him a 
hair’s-breadth from the course he intends to steer. 
Sensible people pay little attention to the hundred 
and one stories that float about, illustrative of the 
general’s hardness of heart, of his ‘‘ awfully” severe 
way with those who want a little leave and of how he 
sent back to England Lieutenant So-and-so who went 
to a theatre or a dance: and they are inclined to take 
the view that if he is a beast, he is, as the Rugby 
schoolboy is said to have declared of his headmaster, 
a just beast. It is true one could not contemplate with 
equanimity a nation of men like Lord Kitchener— 
though even that might be far preferable to a 
nation, say, of Trust millionaires— for then the 
hand of the Philistine might be rather too heavy to 
please even—what we hear so much of to-day—‘‘a 
business nation”. Yet it is certain that we could 
do with a great deal more of the Kitchener element 
in our public life, in our Army, Navy, State De- 
partments and House of Commons. We shall not 
claim for Lord Kitchener that he has saved the 
Empire—it has been claimed for over many people of 
late. But he did come upon the scene at a time when 
the Empire was in urgent need—how urgent can never 
be precisely known perhaps—of just such service as he 
was perfectly qualified to render. It suggests the 
thought, do such men come upon the scene at 
crises and carry out the enormously important work 
put upon them, merely through some fortuitous con- 
catenation of things? Or is there behind the veil a 
divinity shaping their ends, equipping them for the 
work they are to carry out? If we are to regard the 
latter as being out of the question because we cannot 
prove it in one particular case, have not indeed a 
particle of evidence in its favour such as the scientific 
mind will allow to be worth considering, then how can 
we regard their coming but as a fluke? And how 
can we regard the fate of empires as depending on 
aught else than flukes? Supposing that the young 
soldier five-and-twenty years ago had been rejected 
by the officer testing candidates for the Egyptian 
Cavalry—as he was very near being through indifferent 
horsemanship—would he have been the man chosen to 
beat the Boers, would there in his absence have been 
another man fit for the work? No doubt there are 
plenty ready with the names of a dozen of their own 
particular friends quite as fit: but we have not proved 
them. As it happened the young officer scraped 
through the examination by as we might say the 
merest chance, the officer testing not being very exact- 
ing—so these other dozen have not been required. The 
honey-bees, we read in Huber, have a method by 
which, with the aid of what is called royal jelly, 
they can in times of dire need swiftly turn what would 
be ordinary workers into completely efficient rulers. 
If by some cunning system of applied evolution we 
could rear and have at our disposal kings and states- 
men and capftains-at-arms ready against emergency, 
empire building and upholding might become delight- 
fully scientific. Meanwhile, if we are to turn a deaf 


ear to the voice that tells nations as individuals that 
much in their lives is settled by a power beyond their 
ken, how can we do otherwise than regard the fate 
even of great empires as depending sometimes on the 
merest trifles? Who is satisfied with such a view? 


EDUCATIONAL BACKSLIDING. 


‘TS absurdity of introducing into an educational 
system a local option which must necessarily 
have brought down the entire scheme by knocking out 
the principle on which the whole hung, that of one local 
authority for all educational purposes, is so great that 
it has been summarily removed even by an assembly 
faithfully reflecting a people, of all in the world the 
most apathetic as to education and the least in- 
formed. Once more the man in the street has known 
what Mr. Balfour’sintellect was unable to perceive. That, 
of course, is not possible. Mr. Balfour knew, but 
in common with others had not the courage of 
his knowledge. For the appearance of conciliation, 
for the offchance of lessening immediate resistance even 
a very little, the Government were willing to sacrifice 
the effectiveness of their Bill. The whole stury of the 
optional clause is characteristic of this Ministry. They 
propose something as their plan; they find that the 
only people who approve of this proposal are those 
who desire to defeat the whole scheme of which 
it is a part. They make no effort to support 
what they had proposed; yet they do not give it up. 
They abdicate their lead, and leave the matter to the 
House. But while they formally stand aside, their 
spokesman makes a speech which as plainly makes the 
removal of the option a point of Government policy as 
though the Government had never put the clause into 
their Bill. In short they so act as to perform 
the really difficult feat of depriving themselves of any 
credit whether for firmness, for conciliation, or for 
ingenuousness. It is an amazing performance ; but it 
is not government in any sense of the term. Of course 
in common with all who think that the Education Bill 
still contains valuable proposals (maimed and belittled 
though it is by Parliament with the consent of the 
Government) we are heartily glad to be free of this 
optional clause. However the Bill emerges, we shall 
now at any rate know where we are, and there will at 
least be the possibility of a new start throughout the 
country. 

But the vision of a great, comprehensive, and approxi- 
mately final educational code is rapidly fading. It is 
impossible seriously to pretend that the principle of 
one authority still holds. The powers allowed to 
boroughs and urban districts within the county are far 
too large for there to be any reality in the supposed 
authority of the county. Those who know the sort of 
people that serve on urban district councils can hardly 
look for any educational advance in the numerous areas 
in England where they will become an educational 
authority. We are reduced to saying that the earlier 
hope that this Bill would be final is now replaced 
by the consolation that it can only be temporary. The 
principle of one authority will have to be established 
and realised in the end; and before Jong we shail 
certainly see measures brought in to extinguish the 
small boroughs and councils as educational authori- 
ties, as we now see the school-boards extinguished. 
These small authorities will prove themselves in- 
efficient educationally as have the school-boards. In 
the meantime so much educational energy will be lost ; 
so many children will have missed the best they might 
have had. 

Nor has finality, or approximate finality, been attained 
in the matter of religious teaching. In the Bill there is 
not so much as an attempt to settle this difficulty for 
elementary schools ; in secondary education the difficulty 
has been aggravated. The meanest capacity can-see, and 
but for party and personal bias would recognise, that 
the only solution of the question is to provide absolute 
religious equality by giving every denomination the 
teaching it believes to be right. Then every group has 
what it wants ; and the only ground of complaint that 
could be left would be that some denomination was not 
treated better than another ; a complaint neither State 
nor Church need trouble itself about. There are two ways 
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of obtaining this result ; you may have schools on frankly 
denominational lines, when there is no room for friction, 
since all the pupils belong to the same church and the 
religious teaching is a necessary and vital element in the 
school : or you may have children of various denomina- 
tions in one school and give separate instruction to them 
each according to his parents’ church. That is more 
difficult in practice, but it can be worked effectually, as 
experience has proved, and it meets the religious diffi- 
culty. Towards neither of these methods of settlement 
is any advance made in the present Bill. Strangely 
enough the Government, after manfully resisting the 
attempt to force a conscience clause on existing denomi- 
national colleges, accepted an amendment by Sir 
William Anson imposing a Cowper-Temple clause on 
all secondary schools or colleges provided by the local 
authority. That means that undenominationalism, a 
spiritual fraud, an intellectual lie, and a permanent 
cause of discord is to be foisted on the creations of this 

eat new educational departure. Perhaps Sir William 

mson can hardly be expected to see beyond the 
immediate effect of his amendment in shortening a dis- 
cussion in the House. He is an intellectual man, a 
refined scholar, and doubtless the speeches of average 
members of Parliament on education are to him exces- 
sively irritating and wearying. It was natural he should 
take the first means to hand to abate the talk. To Sir 
William Anson the religious aspect of the matter does 
not appeal strongly, stillless the Church’s view. Were 
he a mere Liberal-Unionist item, we should have 
nothing to say in deprecation of his action; but Sir 
William Anson is more than that. By the courtesy of 
Conservatives, and only by their courtesy, he is allowed 
to represent Oxford University, where by tradition and 
in truth the Anglican Church is a great factor. Had 
Sir William’s constituents known he would thus flout their 
most cherished convictions, he would not now be repre- 
senting (we use the word for courtesy’ sake) Oxford 
University. It must be remembered that Sir William 
Anson represents not a teaching coterie who happen 
to reside in Oxford, but the great body of Oxford 
men throughout the country, of whom a very large 
number are clergymen; and the great majority of 
Oxford men are Conservatives and Anglicans. We 
pointed out at the time of his election that Oxford 
should be represented by a Tory and not by a Whig 
red a Liberal-Unionist. We prophesied better than we 

new. 

But at least the Warden of All Souls did not 
give himself away by carefully expounding the follies 
of the course he advised. Mr. Balfour, on the 
other hand, proclaimed his disbelief in the Cowper- 
Temple clause, showed that as a protection against 
sectarian teaching it is absolutely useless, in fact 
ridiculed it mercilessly and—accepted it on behalf 
of the Government. Had an Irish member done 
this, Unionist members would have found it very 
difficult to describe his conduct in parliamentary lan- 
guage. Mr. Balfour has so often sacrificed the most 
serious considerations for the sake of momentary peace 
—peace which means less labour to himself in the 
guidance of the House—that we carnot pretend to be 
at all surprised at his doing so again. He, or any 
other politician, and his part in the matter are a small 
thing, but the effect on education and on religion is not 
a small thing. No honest person who has seen any- 
thing of the life of a college—especially a training 
college for teachers—can help admitting that a reli- 
gious basis of coilege life is essential if the training is 
to have real effect in the formation of character. There 
cannot be the same oneness in the life of a college where 
every variety of church and chapel is mixed together 
as where the whole body of students belong to the 
same church and are thus amenable to a common 
religious discipline. It is at the college that teachers 
are made, precisely because the life of the college— 
the instruction is a small matter—necessarily shapes 
their character ; and none but pronounced secularists 
will question the influence of religion in such a life. 
‘Sir William Anson’s amendment has prevented the 
authorities from creating a single college resting on 
a religious basis: any college they may found can now 
have’ no religious life. If the condition imposed is 


respected, a religious service becomes impossible in 


the college ; for there is not a prayer nor a hymn that 
does not involve some religious formula. 

Another consequence of this amendment will be to 
keep open in an aggravated form the religious question. 
Sir William Anson knows so little of the mind of the great 
body of Churchmen he represents that he very likely 
thinks they will consent quietly to this set-back to 
religion. e will find otherwise. Neither the lai 
who care for these things nor the clergy will rest until 
the ‘‘ moral monster ”, undenominational religion, that 
bargaining of one faith against another, is killed. The 
Church may not be strong enough to put a Unionist 
Government in, but at a general election it is always 
strong enough to keep one out. 


=a 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN WAVERS. 


A?’ last the weakness that has palsied the hand of 
this Government in so many things has touched 
their South African policy. Mr. Chamberlain has 
shrunk from suspending the Cape Constitution, and 
it is announced that the Cape Parliament will meet on 
20 August. In a despatch of 2 July Mr. Chamberlain 
has set out the reasons which have led the Govern- 
ment to this decision. They are arguments of straw. 
The formal suspension of the Cape Constitution would 
be ‘‘ unprecedented”. Possibly; but how does such 
a step differ in this respect from the proclamation of 
martial law? Why do not the words with which 
Lord Salisbury justified the Government’s action last 
year apply to-day? There has been no previous 
occasion like this. We are thrown back upon the 
rights which every Government has to defend its own 
existence, and it is to these rights that now and in the 
future we shall confidently appeal.” The ‘ incontro- 
vertible proof ” of the danger of a Bond-ridden Parlia- 
ment for which Mr. Chamberlain asks cannot be set 
down in a despatch. But it exists nevertheless. It is 
to be found in the pages of the Cape Hansard, in the 
files of the Cape press, in the social atmosphere which 
made Mr. Seddon remark that the English inhabitants 
of the Cape Colony seemed to have lost heart. In a 
society where no man knows whether his neighbour is 
loyal or disloyal it is not surprising that men should 
avoid the open expression of their. hopes and fears. 
Mr. Chamberlain cannot be expected to have the 
knowledge necessary to discern the ‘‘ incontrovertible 
proof” which is thus disclosed. When he became 
Colonial Secretary in 1895 he was a neophyte in the 
study of South African conditions. Compared with 
Lord Milner he is aneophyte now. But there are other 
tests which Mr. Chamberlain could have applied—tests 
which do not require this special knowledge of South 
Africa. It is because he has failed to apply those tests 
that he is now confronted with the evidence of his fault. 
Six months ago Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
declared that the recall of Lord Milner and the retire- 
ment of Mr. Chamberlain from the Colonial Office were 
preliminaries essential for the conclusion of the war. 
Sir Henry now expresses his complete satisfaction at 
Mr. Chamberlain’s decision. There is scarcely a single 
step in the South African policy of the Government 
which the ‘‘ Daily News” has not condemned in the 
strongest possible language. Now the chief pro-Boer 
paper regards Mr. Chamberlain’s action as a vindica- 
tion of its own principles, and sings a pzan of 
triumph over the rebuff which has been administered to 
Lord Milner. Continental journalists did not praise 
Mr. Chamberlain when he stood for England. Now 
they welcome his refusal to suspend the Cape Constitu- 
tion as the first step in his conversion to political sanity. 
‘*Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes”. The satisfaction 
expressed in these quarters may not be incontrovertible 
proof, but it is at least a shrewd indication that Mr: 
Chamberlain has made a false step. 

But there is another argument upon which Mr. 
Chamberlain relied. It is unjustifiable to assume before- 
hand that the Cape Parliament will refuse to pass the Act 
of Indemnity and the other measures necessary for the 
continued existence of the present Constitution. To 
understand this argument we must compare Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement with Sir Gordon Sprigg’s 
interpretation of it. ‘‘I am satisfied not only with 
the decision arrived at, but also with the reasons 
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set forth by the Secretary of State for refusing to agree 
to the prayer of the petitioners. Where I specially 
think the Home Government has done right is in listen- 
ing to the advice of the government of Cape Colony. 
Lord Milner has no jurisdiction whatever in the Cape. 
He is High Commissioner, and his duties are entirely 
outside the Cape Colony. The governor of the colony 
represents the Crown, and the governor is no more the 
pag than King Edward VII. is the government 
ere. The government is the ministry, and the 
ministry is entirely with me—solid as one man on the 
subject.” That is to say, the Cape Ministry claim 
their right to represent the Colony as being ministers 
‘* responsible ” to the Cape Parliament, and not to the 
Crown or its representative. That, of course, is the 
essence of responsible government. But it follows 
equally that responsible government is only possible so 
long as the legislature in question consists of loyal 
representatives of a loyal community. When once 
the Parliament or people cease to be loyal there 
is an end of responsible government under the British 
Crown. This condition of affairs has been reached 
in the Cape Colony. Before the war Mr. Philip 
Schreiner declared that he would do his best to keep 
the colony ‘‘ neutral”. If the Imperial Government had 
taken the advice of Mr. Schreiner’s Ministry, instead 
of Lord Milner’s advice, no British troops would have 
been landed at Cape Town. The fact is that Sir Gordon 
Sprigg and his colleagues have no title to represent 
themselves as Ministers responsible to the Cape Parlia- 
ment. How could they be responsible to a Parliament 
which they dare not convene? ‘‘ The Constitution ”’, 
Mr. Chamberlain admits, “ has already been violated in 
three important particulars—firstly in February, 1901, 
by the omission of biennial registration, secondly, in 
July, 1901, and subsequently by the issue of Treasury 
warrants by the Governor without Parliamentary 
authority, and thirdly, in October, 1901, by the proro- 
gation of Parliament beyond the 12th of that month, 
the latest day according to the law on which 
Parliament should have met.” Not only so, but 
‘*responsible” ministers must possess the confi- 
dence of Parliament. In other words they must 
command a majority of the members of the Re- 
presentative Chamber. 
Gordon Sprigg’s supporters have petitioned for suspen- 
sion. The majority, therefore, on which he relies is 
made up of members outside the ranks of the Pro- 
gener and the party in virtue of whose confidence 

e comes here to give advice as the ‘‘ Government” of 
the Cape Colony is in fact the Bond. If the Act of 
Indemnity is passed, it will be because the Bond for 
its own purposes has determined to eat the words 
which its leaders spoke at the Worcester Conference 
and which Mr. Merriman and Mr. Sauer repeated on 
its behalf during their visit to England. Through the 
agency of Sir Gordon Sprigg, who is naturally anxious 
to keep his place, Mr. Chamberlain has played the 
Bond game. A Ministry responsible to a Bond Parlia- 
ment has given advice to the Imperial Government ; and 
Mr. Chamberlain has followed that advice in preference 
to the judgment of Lord Milner. 

The constitutional position which Mr. Chamberlain 
has taken up is as false as Sir Gordon Sprigg’s 
claim to be the ‘‘Government” of the Cape Colony. 
On constitutional grounds Mr. Chamberlain refuses 
*‘ formally ” to suspend the constitution which has been 
suspended in practice for more than a year past. Yet 
he does not scruple to dictate a programme to the 
Cape Parliament which must be executed on pain of 
suspension. In order to carry out this programme of 
legislation all of those members of the Cape Parlia- 
ment who have condemned the proclamation of martial 
law and the other measures which have been taken 
during the last three years to preserve the Colony for 
the British Crown must either degrade themselves by 
an open admission of their past insincerity, or conceal 
their genuine opinions under a pretence of submis- 
sion. That is an ordeal which the Dutch Africanders 
might well have been spared. He has also placed 
the majority of the Progressive members in a 
position of great embarrassment. If they remain 
true to their principles, they must oppose Sir 
Gordon Sprigg who is charged with the execution 
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of Mr. Chamberlain’s legislative programme. If they 
support the Ministry, they must ally themselves with 
the party of the Bond. Such is the position which has 
been brought about by Mr. Chamberlain’s moral 
cowardice. These are words which we have applied 
to Mr. Chamberlain on no former occasion. We 
do so now advisedly. We do not forget the splendid 
resolution and the uninterrupted effort of the last three 
years. It is the promise of future service to the Empire 
that this record contained that makes us the more 
keenly alive to his present = He seems to 
have dropped back from the pitch of high statesman- 
ship to the thraldom of Liberal orthodoxy. He sees 
in the formal suspension of the Cape Constitution a step 
of ‘‘ extreme gravity”. He succumbs to the terror of the 
fetish of constitutionalism. He is apparently convinced 
with Sir Gordon Sprigg that Lord Milner ‘‘ has no 
jurisdiction whatever in the Cape”. If we are not 
greatly mistaken, the country will regard his present 
action in disregarding Lord Milner’s judgment as one 
of extreme gravity also. We cannot afford to have 
the tragedy of the abandonment and betrayal of Sir 
Bartle Frere re-enacted in the person of Lord Milner. 


THE TUBE RAILWAY PROBLEM IN LONDON. 


Boro problem of the underground transport of London 

is one with the housing question, and with the 
general well being of the crowded parts of London ; 
and it is chiefly for this reason that we regret, 
almost as a national disaster, that the solution is likely 
to be left not merely to financiers but to American 
financiers. We have heard one of his fellow-citizens 
describe Mr. Yerkes as ‘‘ the brainiest man in Chicago ” ; 
but the comely epithet does not imply consideration 
for the welfare of the working classes. Besides, the 
chief ally of Mr. Yerkes is Mr. Perks. Of Mr. Morgan, 
the present riva! of Mr. Yerkes, we know this much 
that he withdrew incontinently from the one adequate 
scheme which had been designed for the benefit of the 
East of London. 

The whole question of the internal communication of 
London is immense and even for specialists complicated ; 
and a remote posterity is concerned not less than the 
present population. Yet already it would have been 
settled perfunctorily and without thought but for the 
timely obstruction of Mr. Claude Hay; and there is 
danger that on Wednesday next and the days following 
it may be settled for all time by a House which knows 
nothing of the problem and cares little, to the benefit of 
foreign millionaires and to the prejudice of our own poor. 
The completeness with which the underground trans- 
port of London would come under Mr. Yerkes and Mr. 
Morgan has not been understood by the public or by 
those in authority. For example, it would not be simply 
co-extensive with the new lines suggested. It has been 
urged on behalf of one of Mr. Yerkes’ plans that it 
would relieve from its state of suspended insolvency 
the Metropolitan District Railway ; but this railway is 
already, so far as voting power goes, under Mr. 
Yerkes ; and his influence is also preponderating on 
the Baker Street and Waterloo, the Great Northern 
and Strand, the Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead, 
the Brompton and Piccadilly lines, all of which are 
already either building or authorised. The existence 
of these lines of course complicates the problem, but 
there is at this season an opportunity rare in this 
country, with its haphazard growth and generations of 
vested interests, of consolidating all in a single system. 

The intention of underground transport was admir- 
ably summarised by the Joint Committee of the Lords 
and Commons last year. They showed their sense of the 
weightiness of the question by emphasising the demand 
that ‘‘ these Bills should not be considered and dealt 
with as by ordinary private bill committees”. They 
reasserted the truism, already half forgetten, that the 
best sort of line is that which can be most easily 
extended into the country. It should not be necessary 
to repeat their finding that the prime object in any 
scheme of this nature should be to relieve the congested 
places. Yet the relief of the largest and most con- 
gested district is not contemplated in the new proposals 
and none of the lines is ne ps for extension into the 
country. Of the two and three-quarter million people 
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who live north of the Thames no less than 820,000 
are found east of Bishopsgate. The Great Eastern 
Railway does its best: it carries out as many as 10,000 
every morning. In one eastern district the population 
has increased since ’87 from 10,000 people to 105,000. 
And yet the transport service remains unaltered. The 
insufficient service, involving the packing of girls, boys 
and sensitive people alongside of men coming from 
unsavoury occupations, has induced all who could 
to leave the neighbourhood. No one is more con- 
scious of this than the authorities of the existing 
railways. Three years ago Lord Claud J. Hamilton 
foretold that in a few years the existing means of 
transference would be hopelessly overdone and on 
behalf of the Great Eastern Railway welcomed the 
idea of any additional line, which would be regarded 
as no rival but a best friend. The general manager 
of the Midland Railway said as long ago as 1894 
—and the population has more than doubled since 
—that even then another railway would be regarded 
‘almost as a national benefit”. In the twenty years 
since the Queen opened Epping Forest the number of 
visitors has only increased by 10 per cent., a rate of 
increase which bears pitiable evidence to the inability 
of poorer London to profit by the pure air at its doors. 
‘© provide for the needs of these congested districts 
the scheme of the City and North-Eastern Suburban 
Railway from the Mansion House to Walthamstow 
was ideal. Its completion would have been quite a 
‘national benefit”. It would have started from a 
centre where men and women live 300 to the square 
acre; it would have ended, not at a great distance, 
where there is one person to two acres. Because the 
Lords Committee raised objections—perhaps on good 
ounds—to the western end of this line, the little piece 
om Whitethapel to the Mansion House, the whole 
Bill was withdrawn and efforts to reintroduce it were 
burked. Mr. Morgan withdrew his support and Mr. 
Perks urged Mr. Yerkes not to admit the City and North- 
Eastern ogre into his' scheme. This deliberate 
rejection of the better part, the refusal for personal 
reasons to give to poorer London the relief for which it 
is crying and would pay the full price, is a sheer 
confession of the ‘‘lie in the soul”. It gives merited 
round of prejudice against any protestations which 
itr. Perks and his American friends may make at any 
stage of this, or any other, public business. Mr. Perks’ 
Imperial Radicalism stops short of benefiting the 
working classes. 

Mr. Morgan and Mr. Yerkes, who is perhaps proving 
himself the ‘‘ brainier”’ man, are of course rivals. It 
is not necessary to go into details of their respective 
proposals. Three of Mr. Yerkes’ proposed lines form 
a through route from Brompton to Finsbury Park ; 
the rest are separate lines. The three Morgan lines 
form two through routes: the one from Hammersmith 
to Palmer’s Green, the second from Clapham Junction 
to the Marble Arch. The vital point is that neither 
system passes east of Bishopsgate. Both men have 
selected, not without credit to their intelligence, the 
ideal spots in the world—from their own point of 
view—for underground transport. But in neither case 
is the system either complete or adaptable; it is not 
designed with a view to the growth of London or of its 
present welfare. The lines do not help to transfer a 
population from a crowded to an empty spot ; and they 
will acquire their traffic chiefly by ousting established 
lines, tramways, and omnibuses. If a hurried surrender 
is made to either or both proposals, there are a host of 
dangers to the public. One may presume with certainty, 
warranted by acquaintance with American railway 
methods elsewhere, that the present rivals would 
amalgamate when once the Parliamentary verdict 
was given. There would be a monopoly. In that 
case it is not improbable that the fares at present 
suggested—and some of them are impossibly low— 
would not enable the company to pay dividends, 
the railways would relapse into a state of halting 
inefficiency and would go to Parliament for leave 
to raise fares incontinently. We should have under- 
ground a repetition of what has followed railway amalga- 
mation above ground in the South of London. The extent 
of the monopoly might even persuade the companies to 
discontinue some lines as Mr. Hills has done with the 


service of steamboats; and the analogy is suggested 
by the noticeable fact that in the Morgan group Mr. 
Hills is the only English name. It is entirely false to 
argue that the desire of the financiers to earn dividends 
must keep them true to the interests of the public. A 
manager, issuing his orders probably from the midst of 
business in New York, would be liable at any time to 
throw a whole quarter of London into a state of dis- 
organisation by some capricious decision. 

It is absolutely necessary that these railways should 
be put under proper supervision. According to the 
finding of the Joint 
Commons, direct control is essential, either under 
some public department, or some joint committee 
or some body like the Light Railways Commission. 
Of the people who are to settle this vital question, 
some are financially interested, some are supine, and 
almost all are ignorant. The decision has been 
momentarily postponed. Only a much longer delay can 
bring safety. It will be argued that the districts are in 
immediate need of relief, but a well-considered logical 
scheme begun a year hence would be finished long 
before a random disconnected system which was 
authorised at once. Nor have we any reason to believe 
that authorised lines would be begun soon or finished 
first in the places where the need was greatest. Even 
in this short interval the gross over-capitalisation has 
been cut down. In a year it is possible that even Mr. 
Morgan, who knows nothing of underground trans- 
port, might pick up some valuable knowledge, might 
reduce his capital expenditure, and might see the 
wisdom if not the morality of providing for the wants 
of the more congested quarters. But first and above all 
things the welfare of London demands a rapid escape 
towards Epping Forest. There is no crying necessity 
to benefit capitalists with American manners or foreign 
names, nor to save cab fares for the well-to-do people 
in the West End. 


THE BREATH OF ENGLISH SUMMER. 


es only those who live mainly out of doors, 

and are moreover something of connoisseurs in 
climate, fully realise how few are the hours of an 
English year when the open air is so tempered of hot 
and cold and moist and dry as to be purely pleasurable 
to the bodily senses in a state of repose. Atmospheric 
conditions exciting to displays of energy are common 
enough, and perhaps the pleasure of vigorous exertion 
in sunny frost or of battling against wind and rain is 
— than that which any dolce far niente can offer. 

nd of course on the moral side, everything is to be 
said in favour of the sterner skies ; an habitual necessity 
of doing something to keep warm helps to breed an 
active race; we have all learned the debt we owe to 
the brave North-Easter. Yet to be able to sit still and 
merely enjoy the ambient air, to lie for an hour on the 
grass without a suggestion either of rheumatism or 
sunstroke, knowing that the skiey influences have for 
the time made truce with man, and feeling that the 
elements are so nicely tempered that no excess or defect 
will fret the fine edge of our sensoria, is a harmless 
luxury enough ; and is moreover too rare, in the seasons 
we know, seriously to lower the severer standard. 

The best chance of finding an hour when the open 
air relaxes its moral function of bracing chill or refinin 
fire, and allows us a holiday of mere enjoyment, a gift 
that needs no winning beyond the exercise of a ‘‘ wise 
passiveness”, lies between sunshine and dark in fine 
weather at the height of summer. There are other 
times, earlier and later, of spring’s fickle or autumn’s 
faded kindness, made out by help of sunny corners ; 
and there are hours nearer noon ‘‘immantled in 
ambrosial dark ” of broad trees, which are not far from 
the desired mean ; but for unqualified influences under 
the open eye of heaven, early twilights of July have no 
peer. When the conditions are right, they suggest 
vacation in the fullest sense. It is a neutral hour; 
there is very little colour, though the light is broad and 
equal yet, either in the clear spaces of sky or in the 
trees, motionless shapes of darkness, that hang against 
it. Over all is a stillness which, like some other of 
nature’s moods, produces an impression of purpose ; it is 
a keeping silence. No perceptible wind stirs, but only 
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those wandering tides of air which come and go, laden 
with the scents of the dusk. And whatsoever minor 
perfume from garden or hedgerow drifts and passes— 
from honeysuckle or rose or the dusty lane drinking the 
dew—it is all merged in the universal atmosphere of 
the hay that lies, in swathe or line or half-built rick, 
from one end of the country to the other, and makes 
perhaps the largest part in the peculiar influence of the 
time. The smell of it is the very breath of English 
summer, and represents with particular fitness a main 
quality of the rural reign, in that it is less the work of 
nature’s hand than man’s. To anyone who knows the 
country as he ought, the breath of, mown grass, 
either the fine aroma of the fading swathes or the 
rich reek of the stackyard, is a charm more potent 
and comprehensive than any other in the round of 
the season. It is now almost all that is left by 
way of reminder to the man who keeps the recollec- 
tion of old hay-times among his treasures. Rough 
economies of time and human skill have replaced 
the ancient ritual of the making. Who hears nowadays 
of foot-cocks and wind-rows? And will not Milton’s 
‘*tann’d haycock” before long need an explanatory 
footnote as much as the harvesters’ technicalities in 
Theocritus? The rude generalising of the mowing- 
machine with its day-long drone and of the clashing 
horse-rake have ousted the individuality and the silent 
adaptableness of the immemorial tools. Rarely now 
does one see the sunburned mowers swinging in line 
through the surf of the meadows, or halted for those 
interludes when the jug is fetched from its lair, deep in 
the cool of the ferny ditch; more rarely still are seen 
the girls raking after the waggon. The two careless 
men and the plodding horses that drag their engine 
cound the solitary fields, the wholesale methods of 
making, at once hasty and indolent, these represent the 
loss of an annual festival, of work that was half play, 
of endless opportunity for sunburnt mirth, for rustic 
humour and the beginnings of rustic romance. But 
when the last machine has clacked and rattled home 
along the white lanes, the dew on the fields brings out 
the old smell, and one recovers the haymakings of the 
old order, which, to a man whose part in them is 
sufficiently remote, can afford as much reflective senti- 
ment as is probably good for him. The soft hour 
which lulls every physical sense leaves a special leisure 
for such meditations; some subaltern faculty of the 
mind deals with particular phenomena that from time 
to time mix themselves with the pervading atmosphere 
of rest and silence and the smell of the hay. The 
chill of the dew, if one chance to lay one’s hand 
on the grass, is a luxury which enhances the 
bland warmth of the dusk. “The nightjar that begins 
his burr from the wood beyond the meadows does 
not in the least vex the stillness; and yet when 
he suddenly breaks off, the hush seems twice as deep. 
His steady monotone seems to imitate with a mocking 
intent the machines that sounded all day about the 
valley, as though he would show how their restless 
noise might be softened into a lullaby. 

And sooner or later there comes across the atmo- 
sphere of hay a scent entirely characteristic and distinct, 
that was needed to make the picture complete and true 
to the pattern of memory. It is a scent that seems 
compounded of contradictories, luscious and yet austere, 
harsh but honeyed ; a rough, dusty smell (there is no 
other word for it); sickly, some would call it, and some 
rank, that do not know the power of association. No 
one who really understands the country will want 
telling what is this inseparable complement of the hay ; 
others may learn that it comes from the elder bushes 
which hang their creamy corymbs all along the hedges. 
It seems to be a law of nature that wheresoever grass 
grows up for the scythe the elder grows, and when the 
grass is ready for cutting, the elder blossoms. To the 
countryman whose habit of thought is of an ordinaril 
associative cast the two are hardly divisible; and if 
he has not somehow missed the common birthright of 
first impressions, their yearly conjunction in the natural 
calendar will mark one of the white days of his own. 
And even if by mischance his memories are not good, 
and in the midsummer concert the elder, coming across 
the rich aif with its harsh spice, stands for amari 
aliquid, yet it is not beyond the power of twilight 


ruminations at the right season so to conjure with its 
mingled breath that the honey prevails, and what 
remains of bitter only serves to give a last touch of 
vividness to the whole. 


UNPOPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


OF two points which occur to us with regard to 
astronomy it cannot we think be a waste of time 
to insist at all events upon the first—the astounding 
ignorance which prevails of its most elementary facts. 
e appeal to any reader whether the next time he 
dines out he is not quite likely to find himself sitting 
next to somebody who does not know the difference 
between a planet and a star or the relationship to the 
stars of our sun and, what is really staggering, does 
not care. There is a point at which an entire absence 
of intellectual curiosity becomes animal, and almost 
repulsive. For consider what this particular form of 
indifferentism means. Most men seem to be vaguely 
aware that they are walking about a sort of ball 
suspended in space nor should we think for a 
moment of asking them to deal in subtleties or re- 
member, much less realise, which is difficult for 
all of us, that the feet of Cousin Katie in Australia 
or of Cousin Jack at the Cape are nearer to us 
than their heads. But we do think that a grown-up 
man who finds himself perambulating ‘‘ The Ball”, as 
eighteenth-century poets called it, and does not care 
any more than the monkeys at the Zoo whether there 
are any similar balls in existence may fairly be ranked 
with the creatures who are content if their hutches can 
be made to rustle with sufficient straw. We do not 
think we underrate the general indifference and ignor- 
ance—though perhaps the ‘‘ Message from Mars” and 
other recent ‘‘ Martian” sensations may have caused 
much curious astronomic lore to be handed about in 
drawing-rooms—but let our readers try it for them- 
selves. The best way to try it is to find out—it can be 
done without his knowing it—whether your interlocutor 
knows the relationship of the sun to the stars—you 
must be careful of course not to say ‘‘ the other stars”. 
If he is sound on this point, he probably knows as much 
as can reasonably be expected of him. 

Heaven forbid that we should counsel people to go 
about making bores and prigs of themselves about the 
stars or anything else—but such topics do occasionally 
crop up of themselves and there is moreover a very 
definite and exceptional reason why the average man 
ought to be less ignorant of astronomy than of any other 
science. The usual pleas of ‘‘can’t know everything ” 
and ‘‘ too busy” are not available here. It is not too 
much to say that an intelligent man could acquire the 
sort of information we are thinking of in a single wet 
Sunday—in fact he ought to be able to read Macmillan’s 
shilling primer on the subject in less than that time. 
It is indeed a case of ‘‘ what sages would have died to 
learn Now taught by cottage dames” except that the 
chair of the cottage dame is occupied by Sir Robert 
Ball or Sir Norman Lockyer. Itis in this that astronomy 
stands alone. Those of us who may have attempted in 
later life to get some decent grasp of such subjects say 
as physiology or architecture find ourselves continually 
regretting that we did not spend one little year in a 

hysiological laboratory or a builder’s office. Besides 
it really does require some kind of energy to start to 
dissect a rabbit or analyse a moulding. But put 
our novice in front of his primer and he has it 
all plain sailing before him like the first sag el 
tion in Euclid. He may perhaps ask (we have 
heard him ask) whether it is certain that the in- 
formation he is to find is true? He must of course 
be asked in turn how much of his own or anybody 
else’s knowledge can really be at first hand ?—how it 
is that no astronomer with an eye to his own immortality 
and emolument attempts to upset our modern astro- 
nomy ?—and he must finally be confronted with an 
almanac. A successful prophecy appeals to the average 
man much more than a successful experiment and if 
he can be induced to read far enough to find out.what 
it implies to predict an eclipse or the return of a comet, 
he will be found admitting that there ‘‘must be some- 
thing in it” and will embark upon a book which he can 
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surely not find dull. To get to know for the first time 
what so many greater than himself have not known, 
the causes of the seasons or the equinoxes, and that 
the sun and moon are not as Lucretius queerly sur- 
mised ‘‘ exactly of the size that they appear to us to 
be” —to get in fact some faint glimmering of the scale 
upon which the universe is built—surely these are 
things of interest not only in themselves but as 
throwing light upon man’s place and importance in 
the scheme of things. The man who walks this 
planet rejoicing in his ‘‘ don’t-know-where-he-are ” 
attitude is, we repeat, to our thinking no better than 
Pope’s pampered goose. If in addition to this general 
knowledge he give himself the trouble to know the 
constellations by sight, he will find it pleasurable in the 
same way as it is to know the wild flowers in the 
hedges. It will of course take him longer just as it 
would take a boy longer to know something of the 
botany of the Bath Road than to have a very good 
useful idea of the road as a whole by traversing it on a 
bicycle. 

We are afraid we have gone too fast, for although 
there is nothing but pleasure in knowing the outward 
aspect of flowers or constellations we wish we could 
assure our imaginary novice that what he finds in his 
age ow is warranted to leave his serenity undisturbed. 
n fact if after reflection he avows himself to be one of 
those, and there are not a few, who prefer deliberately 
to shut their eyes to the facts of the universe—to hide 
their head in some kind of sand—or use it perhaps, as 
in Candide”, for the contented potting of eternal 
bulbs—why in that case we must take our leave of 
him with our best apologies for having likened him to 
various animals. In the meantime it would seem in- 
evitable that European man in general, ‘‘ sanctius his 
animal mentisque capacius altae”, should continue to 
lift up his countenance to the stars 


** Cold fires, yet with power to burn and brand 
His nothingness into man”. 


We hope, by the way, that the folks who discoursed so 
much about Tennyson’s pilot will not write to point 
out that he has here made another error because the 
stars are presumably extremely hot. But in all serious- 
ness and in despite of Young’s saying about the undevout 
astronomer let Tennyson’s later utterance, ‘‘ Vastness”’, 
bear testimony that for some, perhaps many, never has 
religious faith had a heavier burden to bear than this of 
astronomy. As Mr. Mallock has elaborately pointed 
out, the ancient world looking upon the earth as some- 
thing flatly extended like an ceuf sur le plat with inde- 
terminate margins had delightful possibilities of fancy 
and hope. They could sow a circumambient ocean 
with Islands of the Blest or even in Hellas the hub of 
their universe ‘‘ have sight of Proteus rising from the 
sea”. Mr. Leslie Stephen has said that Wordsworth 
ought not to have yearned to be a pagan—for had he 
not got the sea itself of which Proteus was only a 
personification? We hope that there are many who 
can find in some such line of thought as this a happy 
issue out of all their difficulties. 

Passing on to the second of the two things which we 
started to say, we cannot better introduce it than by 
referring to one of those delightful bits of solemn 
humour which Johnson left buried in the unread pages 
of the ‘‘Idler”. ‘‘There are men yet more profound 
who have heard that two colourless liquors may produce 
a colour by union and that two cold bodies will grow 
hot if they are mingled ; they mingle them, and produce 
the effect expected; say it is strange and mingle them 
again.” If Johnson meant this in any way asa side 
attack upon the serious chemists of his age he did them 
of course a gross injustice but we are inclined to think 
that the cap may fit a certain type of mere star-gazer 
who ‘says it is fine and looks at it again”. Saturn 
with his ring is indeed a lovely telescopic object—‘‘ in 
size no bigger than an agate-stone on the forefinger 
of an alderman.”—but. surely there ought to come a 
time when the star-gazer wishes to get ‘* forrarder ”’, 
and this, if he is only an amateur, he is not very likely 
to do. He has’ neither the instrumental nor the mathe- 
matical equipment. Sir Robert Ball’s fascinating book 
upon ‘‘ The Cause of. an Ice Age” for example is not 
intended for astronomers alone, but the grateful lay- 
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reader is in the unfortunate position of finding 
that the whole argument really turns upon a mathe- 
matical problem which is relegated to a note and 
with which he is extremely unlikely to be able to 
grapple. The unprogressive character of amateur 
astronomy might surely induce its votaries to turn 
their attention to other branches of science. A Scotch 
stonemason or cobbler may do fine original work in 
geology or natural history, nor are the heavenly bodies 
the only things which can be looked at through lenses. 
It is said that a lucky Continental naturalist once 
watched through a telescope a cuckoo lay an egg and 
carry it into a nest: or if indoor work be preferred 
there is no doubt any amount to be accomplished with 
a microscope. Meteorology again is a subject which 
amateur astronomers in a favourable situation might 
make peculiarly their own. We may seem to be blow- 
ing hot and cold—to be deprecating with one breath 
the general ignorance of the results of astronomic 
research and decrying that research with the next—but 
the research that we decry is only that of the ill- 
equipped and ill-qualified amateur, whose industry and 
devotion might be enriching other fields of science and 
such a view is not inconsistent with a deprecation of 
the general ignorance of facts so easy to be known: 
It is not that we have any particular wish to believe in 
these facts. By all means let all the worlds shrivel like 
garments— 


‘© Ye Gods ! Annihilate both Space and Time 
And make two lovers happy !” 


but in the meantime to those who desire to be delivered 
from the body of this death the mere dopia of Mr. 
Balfour that one belief is just as likely to be true as 
another is hardly likely to be more helpful than the 
robust optimism of Mr. Leslie Stephen. 


“KISSING THE MAY BUDS.” * 


‘* It’s nice to see Rhona on a summer mornin’, kissin’ the may buds 
for ‘ luck o’ love,’ as us Romanies say.”—SINFI LOVELL. 


[Rhona, half-hidden by “‘ the branches of the haw- 
thorn tree,” is stretching up to kiss the white and 
green may buds overhanging the bridal tent. : 


PERCY AYLWIN 
[Standing at the ten?s mouth and looking at her. 
CCAN this be she, who, on that fateful day 
When Romany knives leapt out at me like 
stings 
Hurled back the men, who shrank like stricken 
things 
From Rhona’s eyes, whose lightnings seemed to slay? 
Can this be she, half-hidden in the may, 
Kissing the buds for “luck o’ love” it brings, 
While from the dingle-grass the skylark springs 
And merle and mavis answer finch and jay? 
[He goes up to the hawthorn, pulls the branches 
apart and clasps her in his arms. 
Can she here covering with her childish kisses 
These pearly buds—can she so soft, so tender, 
So shaped for clasping—dowered of all love-blisses— 
Be my fierce girl whose love for me would send 
her, 
An angel storming hell, through death’s abysses, 
Where never a sight could fright or power could 


bend her ? 
THEODORE WATTS DUNTON. 


* This is one of the sonnets mentioned in the introduction to ‘* The 
Coming of Love” as having been mislaid and lost when that poem 
went to press. It comes in, of course, after No. XI. ; 
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AND “THE HEDONISTS”. 


ET once 
Heigh-ho! What, I wonder, should we think of 
the dear old place if we were visiting it for the first 
time—watching for the very first time in our lives the 
doings of its dear old denizens? I suppose we should 
be breathless, knowing, indeed, what was going to 
happen next, but never having seen that next thing 
happen. I suppose, in other words, that the play would 
ive us the illusion of drama. I, for my part, was 
illuded at first sight of it; but that was long before I 
came to years of discretion. I should dike to see it in 
company with some uninitiated adult, and to watch its 
effect on him. But where is such an one to be found? 
If there be a recent convert from the straitest sect of the 
Nonconformists, let him communicate with me. I will 
pay gladly for both tickets. I fancy that even for him, 
though he might receive the play itself as a play, the 
words spoken by the characters would be a grave obstacle 
to illusion. For is not every passage compact of phrases 
which have passed into current speech—phrases which 
are quoted every day without consciousness of their 
source, and in senses utterly different from Shake- 
speare’s? In ‘‘ Hamlet” a character can hardly make 
the most trivial remark, without switching our minds 
on to some quite irrelevant matter in modern life. His 
meaning may be no more than that he is going out on 
the battlements ; but his actual words— have we not just 
been reading an article in which they were applied, in 
quite another sense, to Mr. Arthur Balfour, or to the 
problem of alien immigration, or to Henley Regatta? 
Another obstacle to illusion—I speak now not for my 
Nonconformist convert, but for those who, like myself, 
are more or less connected with the theatre—is that in 
‘* Hamlet ” every scene reminds us of at least 
one amusing (or not amusing) story told about this 
or that blunder made by this or that mime. On 
rushes Laertes, sword in hand, and forthwith we re- 
member that the late John Blank, who was playing 
the part in Manchester, many years ago, somehow 
lost his footing, &c. &c. Queen Gertrude snatches 
the goblet, and up rises the ghost of the late Miss Clara 
Dash, who, at Sadler’s Wells, one night, somehow 
managed to &c. &c. No, assuredly, we must not 
dream of going to ‘“‘ Hamlet” for dramatic illusion. 
Why then do we go to it always so eagerly? Just 
because we have gone so often before. We go to be 
fascinated by its familiarity, its intimate renewal of past 
experiences. The more often we go to it, the more 
irresistible does it become. But, ostensibly, we go to 
study the interpretation of the title-part. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, who is now appearing as the Prince, for a 
limited number of afternoons, at the Lyric Theatre, is 
not a new interpreter. But I have had no previous 
opportunity of praising him. Bear with me, therefore, 
even though I do but repeat praises bestowed by 
others. 
' “The air bites shrewdly; it is very cold.” Thus 
speaks Hamlet, emerging upon the platform of the 
castle, to await the ghost of his father. Itis not a pro- 
found remark, but the tradition is to speak it in a hollow 
voice, mysteriously, ruminantly, in order that our 
nerves may be strung up to concert-pitch for the things 
impending. Not so does Mr. Forbes Robertson speak 
it, but briskly, with a peevish emphasis on the “ very”. 
One feels that Hamlet expected the weather to be cold, 
but that so low a temperature as this seems to him 
really excessive, considering the time of year. Also, 
one feels that he is not really vexed—rather, that he 
wishes to make conversation for the benefit of Marcellus 
and Horatio, and so employs the method which we our- 
selves employ, in similar cases, every day of our lives. 
We feel that the remark is a real remark made by a real 
man. (For sake of convenience, I speak as though 
dramatic illusion were possible.) The keynote thus 
struck is the keynote of Mr. Robertson’s performance 
from first to last. ‘In the difference between his manner 
and the manner of all other Hamlets in commenting on 
the weather, you have the whole essential difference 
between his Hamlet and the Hamlet of anyone else. 
Every other Hamlet has been a mysterious and abstract 
figure—not a man, but an incarnation (successful or 
erwise) of a human soul, or of all human souls. 


in we are in the Castle of Elsinore! 


Mr. Robertson, realistically, shows us a man—a 
pleasant, high-souled young man, placed in distress- 
ing circumstances, and behaving just as one would 
expect such a person in such case to behave. He 
shows us, for the first time, Hamlet as a quite 
definite and intelligible being. I do not profess to 
say whether this be really the right reading of the 
part or not. Iam inclined to think that Shakespeare 
himself would have preferred the ordinary classico- 
romantic performance. Shakespeare lingered so long 
over the creation of Hamlet, putting into him so 
prodigally much of poetry and of passion, together 
with so many philosophic irrelevancies, that Hamlet 
may have seemed to him, as he has seemed to us, 
less a single man than a conglomeration of men 
innumerable, a vast and shadowy symbol of all the 
mysteries of life itself. Mr. Robertson’s quick and 
slick simplification of the whole matter is, certainly, a 
shock for us. We cannot help resenting it, just at first. 
But soon, despite ourselves, we are rg eee 3 it and 
admiring it. Mr. Robertson may not giving us 
the ideal Hamlet of Shakespeare; but he is giving 
us a Hamlet which is quite perfect on its own plane, 
whereas, on that other plane, who of us has seena 
Hamlet that came anywhere near perfection? In face, 
and in voice, and in manner, Mr. Robertson is a 
heaven-born Hamlet. And even though there be in the 
soul of the part a something which evades and defies 
the keen intelligence he has brought to bear on it, we 
cannot be too cordially grateful to him. Mr. Ian 
Robertson, as the King, has the advantage of family 
likeness to Hamlet. But he is too wilfully agreeable to 
be impressive in so sinister a part. On the other hand, 
Miss Gertrude Elliott’s agreeableness in the part of 
Ophelia is a great relief from the ugly and inappropriate 
antics and noises to which most leading ladies treat us. 

Adrian Harley was said by his creator to be ‘‘ an 
Epicurean whom Epicurus would have scourged out of 
his garden”. I have always doubted the justice of this 


criticism. The bent of Adrian, after all, was ever to 
those negative and tranquil pleasures which in the 
garden of Epicurus were esteemed so highly. His 
fleshliness was swayed by a fastidious intellect. There 
was nothing gross in him. Finding him, at length, 
incapable of setting comradeship above self, Epicurus 
might have asked ‘the wise youth” to leave the 
— But he would have opened the gate regret- 

lly, and might even have called the disciple back. 
On the other hand, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Rosenstein, the chief character in Mrs. Ashton 
Jonson’s play ‘“‘The Hedonists”, would have been 
scourged out of the garden in less than notime. He 
would even have been scourged from Cyrene by 
Aristippus, so conspicuously is he lacking in that 
intellectual culture and that moral self-control which 
even Aristippus deemed necessary—culture, to enable 
a man to select the right pleasures ;:_self-con- 
trol, to prevent him from selecting too many of 
them. Mr. Rosenstein talks a great deal about 
hedonism, and seems to regard himself (and 
to be regarded by his creator) as an authentic 
type of the school. But examine his credentials. He 
is a stock-broker, living in Park Lane. Well! there is 
no inherent reason why a stock-broker, living in Park 
Lane, should not be a hedonist, though the chances 
are a hundred to one that he will be something very 
different. Apart from his profession and his residence, 
what sort of person is Mr. Rosenstein? What does 
he do? He sends the true lover of a poor but virtuous 
young lady to South Africa, and then cuts in with an 
offer of guilty splendour. The. young lady has an 
invalid father, and she wavers. She attends an evening 
party in Park Lane. Mr. Rosenstein is furiously angry 
with a medical practitioner who follows her with the 
news that the invalid father is dying. He thinks 
it disgraceful that enjoyment should be spoilt for 
so trifling a cause. Next day,. he visits the 
young lady, is repulsed. by her, threatens her 
with legal proceedings (for that a sixpenny-stamp 
makes.a telegraphed promise a legal contract), insults 
her in the presence of the true lover, is knocked 
down: by the true lover, and exit, mumbling 
vengeance. In. fact, our dear old: friend the villain 


across the bridges! He is all very well in his way, 
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but why, why drag in hedonism? MHooliganism were 
uite as appropriate a term. When next Mrs. Ashton 
} re devotes her quite remarkable instinct for stage- 
tricks, and her quite remarkable ignorance of human 
life and human nature, to the service of British drama, 
let her not, I beseech, try to mystify us by another pre- 
tentious title. The throwing of such dust in our eyes 
merely sets up irritation : it does not blind us into an 
illusion that there is some important thing on view. 
Max. 


FIRE INSURANCE LAST YEAR. 


‘T= reports of the principal fire offices for the year 

1901 have now been published, and it is possible 
to form a reliable opinion upon the prosperity or depres- 
sion of the business. The many amalgamations or 
absorptions that have taken place show that several 
offices found themselves unable to succeed, and there 
are other companies still maintaining a separate ex- 
istence which show results scarcely any better than 
some of the companies which considered that it was 
best, in the interests of their shareholders, to give up 
the struggle. 

Out of thirty-nine British offices no less than eight 
report that the losses and commission and expenses 
exceeded the premium income. The companies show- 
ing the worst results are the Manchester with a trading 
loss of 29 per cent. of the premium income; the 
Patriotic with a loss of 34 per cent. ; and the National 
of Ireland with a loss of 24 per cent. The losses and 
expenses of the Union exceeded the premiums by 
19 per cent., and even the Norwich Union Fire showed 
a loss of 7 per cent. of the premiums received. 

In striking contrast with these figures we have a 
profit of 35 per cent. made by the Law Fire, and of 20 
per cent. earned by the County and the Hand-in-Hand ; 
while certain smaller companies such as the Ecclesi- 
astical, doing a ‘“‘class”, as distinct from a general 
business, show rates of profit which are even greater 
than these. Such instances, however, are exceptional 
and afford no indication of the general state of the 
business. 

There is no doubt that for some time past the fire 
companies as a whole have fared badly. The explana- 
tion of this state of things is to a large extent to be 
found in the premium rates and the conditions which 
exist in the United States. Out of twenty-one British 
offices transacting fire insurance in the States only 
five companies made a profit in the course of last year ; 
the remaining sixteen experienced losses which were in 
some cases considerable. The Norwich Union Fire 
were $300,000 out of pocket; the Caledonian lost 
$287,000, and the claims and expenses of the Man- 
chester exceeded the premium receipts by $229,000. 

In Canada, owing to the smaller magnitude of the 
business, the losses were less, but even there ten out of 
the twenty-one British offices show a balance on the 
wrong side. In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the Americans are glad to have among them 
institutions possessed of the wealth of British fire 
offices, and ready to earn money at home to be lost 
abroad. It is of course a very serious matter to with- 
draw from a country where a large business has been 
established, but the losses in America are so persistent, 
and frequently so heavy, that it is not surprising to find 
many offices making attempts to reduce the volume of 
their American business. 

The tendency of the large offices to grow larger 
shows out very clearly when the accounts are examined 
as a whole. No less than eight companies have a 
premium income exceeding one million sterling, among 
these being the Royal with premium receipts of 
more than two and a half millions, and the Com- 
mercial Union, Liverpool, London and Globe, and 
North British and Mercantile each with-an income of 
more than one and a half million. 

One somewhat prominent result of the adverse 
experience of recent years is the great decrease in the 
proportion of funds to premium income which many 
companies exhibit. This is largely due to reluctance 
on the part of managers in bad years to reduce the 
dividends paid in prosperous times. Success and 
failure come in cycles, and it is doubtless hoped that 


future prosperity will again build up the reserves 
which are depleted when losses are high and dividends 
are maintained at their previous rates. The fire funds 
of the Law Union, excluding capital, were about 250 per 
cent. of the premiumis five years ago, and are at present 
only 140 per cent.; the reserves of the Union have 
decreased in five years from 185 per cent. of the pre- 
miums to 72 per cent. ; the Liverpool and London have 
decreased to the extent of 20 per cent. of the premiums ; 
the North British, Northern, Norwich Union Fire, and 
Sun each shows a decrease in the fire reserves to the 
extent of about 20 per cent. of the premium income, and 
many other names might be added to the list. 

In the great majority of cases the stability of the 
companies is entirely beyond question, but if the reserves 
are decreased less income is derived from the accumu- 
lated funds, and, if the dividends are maintained, 
larger profits are needed in order to provide them. 
Unless, therefore, prosperous years come in the near 
future the shareholders in many companies will have to 
be content with smaller dividends, and if a reduction in 
dividend were once made, the wiser policy would be to 
adhere for some years to the smaller return upon capital, 
and once more build up the reserves to the higher pro- 
portions which formerly prevailed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIGNOR MARCONI’S DENIALS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REvIEw. 
London: g July, 1902. 

Sir,—On 10 May I pointed out in your columns that 
a telephonic system of reception had been used by 
Signor Marconi in February 1902, in his Newfoundland 
experiments, in place of the éelegraphic system of 
automatic tappers and telegraphic relays described in 
his fundamental patent. My words were, p. 599, 
col. 2: ‘* the great trans-Atlantic success was attained, 
not by any use whatever of the basic patent of 2 June 
1896” (Signor Marconi’s patent), “‘but by a new and 
totally different system, invented by one whose name 
has not been given to the public”. Whereupon, on 
24 May, Signor Marconi, on p. 667, col. 1, replied 
with an accusation of ‘‘ absolute and gratuitous 
untruth ”. 

On Friday, 13 June, Signor Marconi, lecturing at the 
Royal Institution, stated that this new system of 
telephonic reception without automatic tappers or tele- 

raphic relays was used in Newfoundland when the 

frst signals were received from across the Atlantic (vide 
“‘The Electrician,” p. 347, 20 June, 1902). And on 
3 July, 1902, Lieut. Solari, of the Royal Italian Navy, 
announced in ‘‘ The Times” that he himself was the 
inventor of this appliance, that it had not been patented 
either by himself or by Signor Marconi, and that he 

rsonally gave Signor Marconi the apparatus used in 
Newfoundland. 

I therefore call upon Signor Marconi to admit :— 

(2) That this system of telephonic reception was in 
act used in Newfoundland when the first signals were 
received from across the Atlantic, and is different from 
the telegraphic system described in his patent of 2 June, 
1896 ; (2) That the name of the inventor had not in fact 
been made public prior to 10 May, 1902; and at the 
same time that he makes this admission I shall expect 
from him, as a gentleman, that he will withdraw the 
charge of absolute and gratuitous untruth which on 
24 ar he made in your columns. 

Awaiting Signor Marconi’s answer, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Sirvanus P. THOMPSON. 


CRAMMERS AND THE ARMY. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


Sir,—The recent disturbances at Sandhurst show 
that there is something wrong with the methods of 
controlling and training the cadets who are being 
educated there. Many events of the past war show 
that our methods of military training are wholly 
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inadequate. But reform is needed not only at Sand- 
hurst, but in the training which future officers receive 
before they go there. Army officers should be drawn 
from an altogether better class of boy. Then we might 
get officers whose hearts are in their profession and 
who do not look upon it as a toy for the amusement of 
their idle moments. Crammers boast that a very large 
percentage of the officers of the British army are 
obtained from their establishments. It is in this fact 
that the root of the evil lies. Crammers fill their 
establishments mainly from the scum of the public 
schools, for competition negatives a too close in- 
spection of a newcomer’s credentials. The other 
students are the intellectual failures of public schools, 
a few foreigners of doubtful morals, and some delicate 
boys who are preparing for the Universities. No student 
is refused admission if he possesses the golden key. Of 
course there is no discipline ; so long as open scandals 
do not occur, offences are winked at by the authorities. 
The students are coaxed to work, and those who 
eventually find their way into the army are the products 
of a highly artificial system of education. Tested on 
the battlefield they are miserable failures, placed under 
discipline they revolt. For heaven’s sake, Sir, let us 
have the sons of farmers, artisans, or promotion from 
the ranks in the place of these neurotic and useless 
scions of society. Let us train our future officers 
carefully for some years before they enter His Majesty’s 
— Then we might have officers who are worthy of 
the Empire which they may be called upon to defend. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
R. W. Coxe. 


PIERO DI COSIMO AND THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
: London, 8 July, 1902. 
Sir,—I see that last week you published two 
letters advocating the purchase by the nation of the 
Piero di Cosimo now on view at Messrs. Carfax’. 
Perhaps you will kindly allow me also to express the 
hope that this unique and interesting picture may find 


‘a home in the National Gallery. 


It would be a thousand pities if such a treasure were 
to cross the Atlantic, or if the price were allowed to in- 
crease, as it has already done and will probably con- 
tinue to do, so that at last the nation might come to 
pay heavily for what can now be had at a very mode- 
rate figure. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
T. SturGE Moore. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY’S WORK. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Mohonk, New York, U.S.A., 30 June, 1902. 

Sir,—The undersigned is preparing for almost 
immediate publication an eikonography of the work of 
the late Aubrey Beardsley. Should the owners of any 
unpublished and unrecorded drawings by Beardsley 
see this note, will they kindly communicate with me ? 

I am sending no other notice regarding this publica- 
tion to the English press, and should be greatly 
obliged to any paper for copying it. Communications 
should be addressed to me at Gramercy Park, New 
York City. 
I am, Sir, &c. 

AvBerT E, GALLATIN. 


“TOM BROWN.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay REviEw. 
Cambrian Hotel, Aberystwyth, 8 July, 1902. 
Sir,—A propos of a letter published in the SaTURDAY 
Review last month about this writer, | may be perhaps 
allowed to repeat what a friend of mine who lives at 
Rugby told me had been said by an old gentleman 
named Venn who died there a few years back. 
** Yes, I remember Tom Brown and his brother 
George, too. George was the less bully of the two. 


Tom Brown was not only a bully, but a cad; and we 
hated him”! 

Nevertheless he has written a book about his school 
which paid him well. 

Yours truly, Mary Hay. 

[Perhaps Tom Hughes had found it necessary to 
apply to Master Venn a little of that ‘‘ muscular 
Christianity ” which we once described as a charac- 
teristic of his friend Charles Kingsley; hinc ille 
lacrimz.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sutton Rectory, Potton, Bedfordshire, 
25 June, 1902. 
Sir,—In your article ‘‘ Birds and the Man” you said 
that the 18th of June was the latest date for the 
nightingale’s song. It was at its best in my garden on 
the 22nd June. I have not heard it since. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. W. Watson. 


[We said that we had not ourselves heard the 
nightingale singing after 18 June. In the same article 
we mentioned that one was singing near Micheldever 
on 1g June. The nightingale has sung unusually late 
this season though many young were hatched out early 
in June. The cuckoo also was very much heard and in 
very good voice all through June. On the last day of 
the month he was constantly shouting till late in the 
evening.—Ep. S. R.| 


STREET MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
South London, 5 July, 1902. 
Sir,—Everyone who has the fortune to live in a 
street where flats or lodging-houses prevail has noticed 
the alarming growth of street music. It is not so much 
the barrel-organ that has increased as its accompani- 
ments. A French piano on wheels is not considered 
sufficient attraction unless it is accompanied by either 
singers or dancers. Some pretend to enjoy it but the 
dweller in a flat who has either work to do or possesses 
an ear for music is made to suffer refined torture. 
Would you not raise your voice against this growing 
nuisance? The present law is useless for the defence 
of a man who has to run down eight flights of stairs 
before he can ‘‘ give his reasons” for objection and is 
likely again to be disturbed in a few minutes. 
I am yours, &c. W. Bacu. 


SCOTCHMAN OR SCOTSMAN ? 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REviEw. 
Leeds, 8 July, 1902. 

Sir,—-Why is it that a Scotchman is ashamed of 
being called a Scotchman and insists on Scotsman or 
Scot or Caledonian? The extreme sensitiveness of the 
Scottish nation, and the Scottish nation’s chief news- 
paper the ‘‘Scotsman” on this point has always 
appeared to me only a trifle less absurd than the 
pedantic demand that we should speak always of the 
‘* British ” nation, and not the English nation. This 
refusal to accept the word ‘* Scotchman ” is now almost 
general with members of that race, and yet it has no 
dictionary warrant, and probably not one Caledonian 
in a thousand could furnish you with a satisfactory 
reason why the distinction should be made. Occa- 
sionally they themselves use both words indiscriminately. 
Even so good a Scotchman as Lord Rosebery, address- 
ing a gathering of University students a year or two 
ago, called Burns a Scotchman. ‘‘ Scot, sir!” cried a 
fierce young patriot, and the ex-Prime Minister stood 
corrected. The mention of Lord Rosebery’s name 
reminds us of another example of the same lack of uni- 
formity. In ‘‘ Lord Rosebery : his Life and Speeches ”, 
the authorised biography by a Scotchman, we find in 
the index the entry ‘‘ Address to Scotch Liberals” ; 
and in the body of the book the statement that on 
18 October, 1878, his lordship addressed a large meet- 
ing of ‘‘Scottish” Liberals. If the contention is that 
Scotsman is more euphonious than Scotchman and 
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Scot than Scotch, then when it comes to wanting an 
adjective we prefer ‘‘ Scotch” whisky, holding as against 
the Scotsman that ‘‘ Scots’” whisky is unrecognisable 
and absurd. In poetry, we are ever in favour of the 
shorter word. 


** Scotch wha hae with Wallace bled 
Scotch wham Bruce has often led.” 


Shakespeare uses both versions, but the reason for 
the preference for Scot in the following line from 
“Henry IV.” is obvious :— 


‘* That hot termagant Scot had paid me scot and lot too.” 


It is remarkable to encounter a peculiarity of the 
Scottish nation which has not at some time or other 
supplied the literary scoffer from Dr. Johnson to Mr. 
Henley downwards with material for an article. This 
national insistence on the use of Scot for Scotchman is 
we believe a solitary example of an excellent opportunity 
lost. No one, so far as we can ascertain by a diligent 
reference to all the leading authorities, has ever set 
himself to decide the matter finally, to dive into the 
history of the two words and make it clear that not 
only a respectful admiration for the Scottish nation, 
but the cause of truth and right demand that we should 
not speak of a Scotchman although we may refer to the 
Scotch express. The great dictionaries, with an irritat- 
ing impartiality, continue to give us both words and 
you can choose which you like; occasionally they 
assist you by friendly warning notes. As for instance : 
**Scotch—same as Scottish. The form Scotch, usual 
in England and the United States, is little used in 
Scotland where either Scottish or Scots prevails, and 
where the preference of Scotsman for Scotchman is 
still more decided.” The ‘‘Standard Dictionary” 
evidently regards the words as interchangeable, for 
under the heading of ‘‘Scot” we find the remark: 
**Scot (slang) passion, temper; in allusion to the 
Scotchman’s supposed fiery temper as you should have 
seen the Scot he was in”. 

Excepting the poets, who, when their vehicle is rhyme, 
can have no hesitation which of the two words to 
adopt, Scottish writers as a rule neglect to observe any 
set rules. The following are titles of some of the books 
which occur to us, all or nearly all, by Scotchmen :— 
**Scotch in America”; Andrew Lang’s ‘‘ Scotch and 
English Fairy Tales”, ‘‘Religiosity of the Scotch 
People”; *‘The Scotchman as a Householder”, ‘‘ A 
Scotchman’s Adventures Abroad” and a series of 
biographies entitled ‘‘ Modern Scotchmen”. Against 
the last one may set ‘‘ The Famous Scots Series”. 

The average Scotchman, having had it once borne in 
on him that it is the privilege of his Highland blood to 
be addressed as Scotsman, will, we suppose, continue 
to insist on this form at all Burns dinners and other 
equally grand occasions. One may perhaps be pardoned 
for speculating on what would have been the reply of Dr. 
Johnson to Boswell had the latter, possessed by this latest 
affectation, observed to the great man : ‘‘ Sir, you should 
say Scotsman and not Scotchman.” There would have 
been some rather straight talking. If there was one 
thing that stirred the bile in Johnson, unreasonable 
though it may seem, it was any vain show of patriotism 
or admiration of his country on the part of a Scotchman. 
Everyone may not remember Johnson’s encounter with 
Mr. Strahan a somewhat blatant Scot after the former’s 
return from his trip to the Hebrides. He asked the 
Doctor with great pride what he thought of Scotland. 
‘* That it is a very vile country to be sure, sir,” returned 
Johnson. ‘‘ Well, sir” replied the other mortified : 
**God made it”. ‘Certainly he did” answered Dr. 
Johnson again ‘‘ but we must always remember that 
he made it for Scotchmen and comparisons are odious ”. 
Mr. Strahan: ‘“‘ But God made Hell”! That is a 
bludgeon-like stroke, cruel and scarcely warranted by 
the provocation the poor gentleman offered; but as an 
example of smart and clever repartee probably never 
surpassed by Dr. Johnson. And we are constrained 
again to ask what would he have had to say to these 
Scotchmen who make such a fuss over a single letter ? 


Yours truly, 
ALFRED TURNER. 


REVIEWS. 
HAZLITT THE BABBLER. 


“‘ William Hazlitt.” By Augustine Birrell. London: 
Macmillan. 1902. 2s. 


WE have all heard of the poet’s poet, the musician’s 

musician, the painter’s painter; but so far no 
journalist has been so glorified and none probably has 
desired to be. Let us make a start. The ordinary 
journalist is not a very noble creature. If ever a man 
added dignity to the trade it was William Hazlitt ; and 
if he is not, he ought certainly to be, the journalist’s 
journalist. He is at once an example and a warning. 
He commonly showed what could be done at once 
rapidly and fairly well, he showed at times how 
a thing might be done swiftly and superbly ; 
and he also managed to show that even a 
man of the most consummate ability could write 
too much, too fluently, too loosely. He is the most 
brilliant improviser England has produced. Often his 
stuff turned out to be real literature—a thing hard to 
find in the journals of to-day—oftener it was journalism 
done on an extraordinarily high level, sometimes it 
was scribble that, no matter what happened to it at 
the time, did not deserve reprinting for later genera- 
tions. Hazlitt is well worthy of his place in Messrs. 
Macmillans’ ‘‘ English Menof Letters” series. It doesnot 
matter how much journalism a man has turned out : if he 
has created ever so small an amount of real literature 
one cannot deny him the title of literary man—that title 
so lightly assumed by many enterprising hacks at the 
present day. It is as a literary man that Mr. Birrell 
chooses to regard him in the book now before us, 
though he does not forget to let us know that Hazlitt 
was also, and primarily, a journalist. We have not 
much criticism to offer on this Life. We may say that 
it is adequately done in Mr. Birrell’s characteristic 
manner. It gives us no complete picture of the man ; 
the narrative is broken, scrappy; Mr. Birrell himself, 
in his capacity of enfant terrible, is everlastingly in- 
truding with his Birrellisms ; some essential parts of a 
true portrait are inconsiderately omitted. Yet by dint 
of ample quotations and a sufficiency of original text to 
connect them we do get at any rate a notion of the 
man; while as to the character and value of the man’s 
achievement nothing is left to be desired. One might 
wish for a glimpse of Hazlitt in his later days, rising at 
two of the afternoon, drinking black tea until it was 
time to go to the theatre, going there, and afterwards 
in mad haste throwing off copy that might or might 
not—as the. gods willed—be immortal. But Mr. Birrell 
has chosen to devote his space to the copy rather than 
to the manner of producing it; and we must be 
thankful for what he gives us. 

Hazlitt himself is a baffling character. One cannot 
easily understand how a man of such stupendous 
mental energy could so tranquilly have passed through 
his earlier life. Ferocious, uncontrollable wild animal 
as he became later, for some years of his youth he lived 
quietly in his father’s parsonage—and a Unitarian 
parsonage—occupied with a little painting, some 
books, and, we suppose, a good deal of Unitarian 
talk and pseudo-metaphysics. He, who as he grew 
older, could sit for six hours over a pot of black-strong 
tea, was then a great lover of the open air, the fields and 
rivers and trees; he was a mighty walker. He himself 
says he could not write at that time: he laboured in 
vain to learn to write; but he thought nothing of 
walking a matter of thirty miles if only to hear a 
sermon. A visit from Coleridge, and a return visit 
to Coleridge, were the two tremendous events of this 
period of his life. 

His was an extraordinary mind, a mind as extra- 
ordinary in its limitations as in its range. He took 
the literature and the facts of life that he found nearest 
to him, assimilated them, and out of them shaped a 
world that he lived in. He may have been, probably 
was, as Mr. Birrell calls him, an incorrigible senti- 
mentalist ; he certainly was very little of a poet. He 
loved to handle solid facts; no matter how flowery his 
style became at times, he loved not mysticism in any 
shape: he thought his thought through relentlessly 
until it was sharp, clear-cut, strongly outlined in his 
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head and then—when he had learned to write—he 
put it on r in the plainest words he could find. 
Any of his essays prove not only that he was 
trained by his father but that he was a Unitarian 
parson’s son. He had no patience with Shelley; 
Coleridge’s moonshine moved him to anger or to 
mirth; the gentle vapourings of Leigh Hunt hardly 
ever provoked his ridicule. He always needed some- 
thing to break his mind on. The odd thing—the thing 
that made him the master of journalism he became— 
was the great interest he took in small matters, so 
long as they were solid, concrete—odd,.we say, because 
he always wanted to be a metaphysician, to deal with 
abstract matters. If he had had his own way he would 
have gone on to the end of his days working at illusory 
problems, trying to solve questions which have long 
ceased to have any existence; and the revelations of 
modern science, mere modern observation, would 
have left him amongst the mighty unremembered 
whose thoughts and theories have absolutely no value 
to-day. Even from his own point of view he did 
nothing in abstract thought. His mind was not made 
for it. He could not write interestingly on, for 
example, a general question like Shakespeare’s attitude 
to life ; but his intellect, imagination, heart, at once 
went to work with devouring energy and dazzling 
results when he took in hand the characters of Shake- 
speare’s plays. He could not generalise; he could not 
understand that there are domains of human thought 
in which the multiplication table does not hold good. 
He could say what he thought of any of Shakespeare’s 
characters: what he thought of Shakespeare he 
probably never himself knew. There is something 
prosaic, even rather comically prosaic, in the matter-of- 
fact way in which he takes up Shakespeare’s men and 
women, each in his or her turn, discusses the matter 
and proceeds to the next. 

In literature, as in actual life, virility, sheer strength, 
redeems much. We read Hazlitt to-day because 
of his virility and sheer strength. In his life there 
was much that was distinctly unpleasant and more 
than a little that was positively disgusting. His 
strength, courage, hearty enjoyment of things en- 
abled him to pass through all his various experi- 
ences and escapades with hardly any loss of dignity. 
And so in his writings he manages to communicate to 
us his immense joy in living, compels us to delight in 
the things that delighted him. He talked out of the 
fulness of his heart : painting, drama, the conversation 
of his friends, the writings of his enemies—nothing 
came amiss to him so long as it was solid and he could 
take hold of it. By all accounts he was a great talker ; 
and much of his writing might have been taken 
down by a short-hand writer on one of those 
nights at Lamb’s about which he was so enthusiastic. 
He could keep no thought nor feeling to himself: 
cost what it might, all had to be given to the 
world through his tongue or his pen. He wrote and 
spoke handsomely of the men who pleased him; but— 
especially after he had ruined his digestion by drinking 
strong tea—he did not spare his most intimate friends 
when they did not please him. Being an inveterate 
babbler it might have fared better with him had he 
possessed a kinder heart. But it is much too late now 
to wish him altered: perhaps, with all his narrow- 
ness, his black tempers, his touchiness and un- 
reasonable rancours, one does not wish him altered. 
These things went to make up Hazlitt. Without 
Coleridge’s splendid intuition, Lamb’s lovable fun 
and fancy, Wordsworth’s immense sympathy with 
humanity and nature, he draws us magnetically by 
virtue of the torrent of life that flowed in that brain. 
There were giants in the land in those days, and the 
giants took themselves with the greatest seriousness ; 
and to say that Hazlitt by reason of his fine qualities 
as well as of his bad points stands out in the crowd as 
a distinct figure is to concede him his place not only as 
the most astonishing journalist England has produced, 
ho as one of the most remarkable amongst our men of 

tters. 


FIGMENTS AND FACTS ABOUT NAPOLEON. 


‘Napoleon. A Sketch of his Life Character and 
Achievements.” By Thomas E. Watson. London 
and New York : Macmillan. 1902. 1os. net. 

** Napoleon’s Campaign in Poland, 1806-7.” 
Loraine Petrie. : Sampson Low. 
tos. 6d. net. 

WHEN, on opening Mr. Watson’s preface, we saw 

that he began by disclaiming any intention of 

‘‘rummaging archives or discovering new sources of 

information” but proposed to “ give the great Corsican 

his proper position, his true rating as man and ruler”, 
we had some suspicion of what was to follow. It is 
unfortunately a fact that, as Mr. Hurree Bungsho 

Jaberjee put it, ‘‘ we cannot be great impromptu”. No 

one who has not made a serious attempt to grapple 

with original authorities ought to presume to deal with 

a subject so difficult and complicated as Napoleon’s 

character. To attack it after reading no more than 

what Mr. Watson calls ‘“‘the books accessible to any 
diligent student” leads to disaster—e.g. to the quota- 
tion of Marbot’s mendacities as to what he saw at 

Bayonne, or to the reproduction of time-honoured in- 

accuracies as to Nelson and Prince Caracciolo refuted 

long ago by Captain Mahan. 

Mr. Watson’s competence to deal with military 
technicalities may be gauged from his reference (p. 630) 
to ‘‘a battalion of 6,000 men”. His knowledge of the 
political condition of Europe during his period may be 
guessed from his statement that in 1814 the Napoleonic 
kingdom of Westphalia was restored to the rule of 
clericalism, ‘‘ while the torture chamber rang with the 
shrieks of victims to emphasise the desperate efforts 
nobles and priests were making to stem the torrent of 
modern liberalism”. Clearly Hesse, Brunswick, and 
Hanover, the regions which made up the kingdom of 
Westphalia at the moment of its fall, are supposed by 
Mr. Watson to be Roman Catholic! Equal knowledge 
of Germany is betrayed by the ‘‘ King of Baden”, 
who appears on page 457. For his style the follow- 
ing quotation may serve—it is a description of the 
evils that are to follow the Emperor’s fall. ‘‘ The 
promises that kings have made to the people will 
be broken: the hope of the patriot will be dashed 
to the ground. The noble will again put on his boots 
and spurs : the peasant will once more dread the frown 
of his lord. The King will follow no law but his own 
pleasure: the priest will again avow that Jehovah 
is a Tory and a Jesuit. The prisons will be gorged 
with Liberals: on a hundred gibbets democrats 
will rot. The Inquisition will come again, and the 
shrieks of the heretic will soothe the troubled con- 
science of the orthodox. Medizvalism will return: 
statues of the Virgin will weep or wink or sweat, 
and miracles will refresh the faith of the righteous, 
bringing death to the scoffer who too boldly doubts. 
The press will be gagged, free speech denied, public 
assemblies made penal,” &c. 

From the trend of these lines the reader will easily 
gather the purpose of Mr. Watson’s book—it is a 
glorification of Napoleon as man and ruler, interspersed 
with sneers at every writer who has criticised his hero 
from Alison and Lanfrey to ‘‘the eminent J. H. Rose, 
Master of Arts” (as he chooses to call the Emperor’s 
last competent biographer). It is many years since we 
have met such an enthusiastic panegyric of the 
Corsican, or discovered so many of the old Imperial 
myths tricked out again for the admiration of the 
public. We must do Mr. Watson the justice to say 
that he does not endeavour to palliate the more start- 
ling of Napoleon’s crimes. He makes no attempt, for 
example, to lay the blame of the Duc d’Enghien’s death 
on any of the minor personages about Bonaparte, as 
has often been done. He merely calls it ‘‘ a harsh act 
of retaliation ” against the Bourbons—calmly refraining 
from calling attention to the main feature of the 
business, that the First Consul sent French troops into 
neutral territory to surround and kidnap his victim, an 
act unparalleled (as far as we know) in modern history. 
Similarly in reference to the luring of the Spanish royal 
family to Bayonne in 1808 for the purpose of compelling 
them to surrender their dynastic rights, he merely 
remarks that ‘‘ he had not used them more perfidiously 
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than England dealt with India, or Prussia with Silesia ”. 
Did any English Viceroy in India ever send friendly 
messages to an allied prince to induce him to enter 
British territory, and then threaten him with instant 
murder (‘‘ Prince, il faut opter entre la cession et la 
mort”, said Napoleon to Ferdinand) unless he resigned his 
dominions to his host? Did Frederic II. introduce his 
troops into the Silesian fortresses by an elaborate pretence 
that they were about to aid the Austrians in a campaign 
against a common enemy, and then suddenly evict his 
allies from their strongholds by elaborate frauds like 
that by which D’Armagnac seized Pampeluna, or 
Duhesme Barcelona? Unscrupulous and cynical as he 
was, the Prussian King did not rise to Napoleon’s 
heights of infamy. But Mr. Watson will have it that 
‘ England’s empire is built on force and fraud: Prussia’s 

eatness rests on Frederic’s crime against Silesia. 

rance under Napoleon merely conformed to the well- 
known precedents. Ambitious and despotic he made 
war upon the weak. This was bad enough but we 
have lived to see things that were worse. . . . We have 
lived to see a Dutch republic trampled out of existence 
because it would not allow English gold-miners to 
rule it”. 

But we must leave Mr. Watson to his views and his 
astounding final quotation to the effect that the 
Emperor will live for ever, the ornament of his history, 
the star of civilised nations—‘‘a proud boast, and 
proudly has time made it good”. 

With considerable relief we turn to Mr. Petrie’s study 
of the campaigns of Eylau and Friedland. This is a 
most excellent military monograph, constructed after 
deep researches into the archives of the French War 
Office. There is nothing in any European langua 
that surpasses it as a careful narrative of the Polish 
campaigns : there are facts in it which are not to be 
found even in Lethro-Vorbeck’s careful and methodical 
“Krieg von 1806-7”. Mr. Petrie has many curious 
notes to give of small points discovered among 
despatches and minutes which had apparently remained 
untouched since they were first laid up in the great 
repository at Paris. We must especially commend 
the discoveries as to the exact position of the French 
and Russian lines on the night after Eylau, which must 
cause us to alter in some degree the generally accepted 
map of that bloody fight. Another good side of the 
book is the careful revision of the estimates of the 
numbers engaged during the various parts of the cam- 

ign. Instead of copying contemporary statements 
which often turn out to be rough guesses made with a 
strong parti pris) Mr. Petrie has done his best to put 
together the usually imperfect official returns, with 
interesting results in many cases—e.g. the French 
losses at Eylau seem to come out at about 28,000 
instead of at the 7,600 which Napoleon published in his 
bulletin or the 18,000 admitted in the ordinary French 
histories. Our only complaint against this excellent 
book is that the battle-plans are too crowded, and not 
quite clear, for want of distinct colouring for the two 
armies. It requires careful examination in the maps of 
Golynim and Heilsberg to find where the French 
begin and the Russians end. 


THE FALL OF THE GALLICAN CHURCH. 


“* The French Revolution and Religious Reform.” By 
William Milligan Sloane. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1902. 7s. 6d. 

Ts author of this interesting and _ instructive 
volume approaches the religious side of the 

French Revolution from the ecclesiastical position, 

dominant to-day in our colonies and the United 

States. He is an enthusiast for the ‘‘ voluntary 

system”, and dislikes both Ultramontanism and 

rastianism. He struggles however to be fair to all 
sides, and we wish him many readers especially among 


our Evangelical clergy and Protestant laity. ese he. 


should teach something of the danger of constraining 
religious opinion by secular legislation, the rock upon 
which the constitutional revolution which the National 
Assembly sought to effect was wrecked. ‘‘ Your detest- 
able Constitution of the Clergy” as Mirabeau with 
statesmanlike instinct observed to the dreamer Camus 


‘will ruin the one we are making for ourselves”. 
But for that civil constitution, it is possible that 
the French Revolution might have left no darker 
memories behind it than the day of the Bastille, the 
burning of some country chateaux, and a somewhat 
harsh measure of religious disendowment. It was the 
assault upon the Roman Catholic dogmatic position 
involved in the abrogation of the Papal right of institu- 
tion into bishoprics, that arrayed the religious feeling of 
the half of France against the Assembly. The riots and 
bloodshed in the South were the outward and visible 
signs that the Revolution had at last aroused against it a 
fanaticism as stern as was its own, and the nation was 
as a consequence hurled down the terrible precipice of 
the ’93. Yet when one reads through the civil consti- 
tution (save the portion providing for the election of 
Catholic bishops and priests by electoral assemblies con- 
taining amongst others Jews, infidels and heretics) one 
is impressed by the honest desire of its authors 
to restore the discipline of the Primitive Church 
and recognises that in this zealthey were far more honest 
than were our Elizabethan reformers, whose enthu- 
siasm for antiquity was largely feigned. One must 
also in fairness remember that Camus and _ his 
friends, who stood for the Jansenist tradition had 
received terrible provocation in the cruel persecu- 
tion that destroyed Port Royal. Nevertheless for 
Catholics who merely desired to reduce the Papal 
power in France to link themselves with philosophers, 
who sought to decatholicise and radicals who sought 
to dechristianise the land, was to commit an unfor- 
givable sin. They -paid the penalty inasmuch as the 
result of their labours was to root out not Ultramon- 
tanism, but Jansenism from the French Church. To 
the author’s general sketch of his subject from the 
meeting of the National Assembly to the promulga- 
tion of the Concordat little exception can be taken. 
A few of his remarks however call for comment. 
Recent investigation has shown that Voltaire’s 
remains were not permanently removed from the 
Pantheon, as he states p. 176. Again knowing what 
we do of the unscrupulousness of the “‘ constitutional- 
ists” we see no reason to doubt the truth of the Bishop 
of Clermont’s statement (see p. 107) that though he 
was chairman of the Ecclesiastical Committee, the first 
report of that body was concealed from him, until it 
was produced in the Assembly. A priori it is improbable 
that the Bishop should have advised the abolition of 
religious vows, and it does not appear that the accuracy 
of his statement was ever questioned at the time. Nor 
is Mr. Sloane’s account of the alteration of the form of 
the Concordat (pp. 271, 272) on the eve of its signature 
by Consalvi quite satisfactory. He seems to have for- 
gotten that Bernier admitted that Napoleon altered 
the document at the last moment with the excuse 
‘‘one has always the right to make alterations, 
so long as one has not signed”. From his stand- 
point he naturally disapproves of the Concordat 
and fancies that a free Church might have then been a 
possibility in France. But the last man to tolerate 
such a solution of the question was Napoleon, and 
it is significant that even the reactionary chambers 
of the restored Bourbon monarchy refused seriously to 
interfere with the religious settlement of the Consulate. 

The weak point in the book is the author’s failure 
to explain the internal constitution of the Gallican 
Church before the Revolution. His constant use of 
the word ultramontane almost blinds his reader to the 
fact that the feudal Church which fell in 1789 was a 
very different body from the half bureaucratic half ultra- 
montane organisation that replaced it under the Con- 
sulate. In some aspects that Church was (in spite of 
its connexion with the Papacy and its religious dogmas) 
a close counterpart of, contemporary Anglicanism. Its 
parochial clergy were an heterogeneous body, largely 
owing their cures to private patronage, attached to the 
soil and separated by a deep gulf from their episcopal 
superiors. As in England the Churches’ property 
was divided with scandalous inequality, only in France 
the abuses were far more scandalous, the curé taking 
a mere fraction of the tithe. Both Churches again 
were under the heel of the civil power, which in 
France meant not only the King, but also the Courts 
of Law or the Parliaments, the strongholds of the 
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seoeeit party. The decree of the Parliament of 
aris in 1752 compelling the clergy to administer 
the last sacraments to persons denying the validity 
of the Bull Unigenitus may appear to us just and 
charitable. For a similar instance of high-handed 
Erastianism, the records even of the Court established 
under our Public Worship Regulation Act will be 
searched in vain. On the other hand the external 
aspects of the Gallican Church in relation to the 
national life wherein it differed toto cclo from 
the contemporary English Church are excellently 
sketched in the earlier chapters here. As _ the 
sole eleemosynary institution in the country, it 
was peculiarly open to attack. The monasteries 
which were in theory the hospitals and asylums 
of the land were paralysed by the atrocious jobbery 
of the ‘‘In Commendam”. Thereby the King 
was empowered to grant the greater abbeys to 
abbés commendataires, that is absentee abbots of the 
M. de Talleyrand stamp, who lived in the world and 
overned monks whom they never saw by deputies. 
onastic administration of charities was thus a 
scandal. There was no poor law nor were there 
even charitable doles at the chateau of the absentee 
seigneur. The burden of charitable relief and Church 
expenses fell in the main on the meagre stipends of the 
curés. Mr. Sloane averages these stipends at one 
hundred and fifty dollars a year. This sum however 
represents only the curé’s share in the parochial tithe. 
It should be remembered that he had in addition a house 
den and glebeland as well as an income from fees. 
or again is Mr. Sloane altogether correct in his view 
that the person or corporation who took the bulk of the 
tithe was always exempt from parochial burdens. In 
some cases he or it (as an Anglican lay rector) was 
under an obligation to keep the chancel in repair. The 
atest difference between Anglicanism and Gallicanism 
owever lay in the fact that Gallicanism tolerated no 
dissent. It was the French Church and State united in 
one persecuting entity that Voltaire denounced as 
L’Infame. As it stood the Gallican Church was inde- 
fensible. Yet a reform on moderate and national lines 
would not have been impossible, had not Camus and his 
followers in the National Assembly been even as our 
Church Associationists. 


THE STORY OF CAIRO. 


“*The Story of Cairo.” By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
London: Dent. -1902. 4s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR STANLEY LANE-POOLE is a master 
not only of Arabic literature but also of English, 
and the city of the Arabian Nights is made to live 
ain in his pages. ‘‘ The Story of Cairo” forms part 
of the series of ‘‘ Medieval Towns” whose history is 
being published for us by Messrs. Dent, and the 
volumes are brought out with the dainty care for 
both artist and reader that we have a right to expect 
from the Aldine House. The illustrations are g 
and numerous, and the needs of the student have been 
consulted in the plans and map. The only criticism we 
have to pass is that the margin of the pages is not 
quite wide enough for the artistic character of the little 
volume. 

It need not be said that Professor Stanley Lane- 
Poole has done his work well. He is the representative ' 
of a family of Arabic scholars, and he possesses a gift 
not usually granted to Orientalists, the pen of a ready 
writer and charm of style. Cairo, moreover, is a city 
which is peculiarly his by right of inheritance; his 
uncle photographed the life and thoughts of its inhabi- 
tants at the moment when the invasion of Western 
civilisation was about to transform them, and he has 
himself visited and described the city and taken a 
gory interest in the preservation of its art. 

f all the cities of the world there is none whose 


history is so full of romance. It was the supreme 


creation of Moslem culture, the medieval successor of 
Alexandria as the meeting-place of East and West. 
With the decline and disappearance of Moslem culture 
medizvalCairo too has passed away : the Cairo of to- 
day is essentially a European and not an Eastern city, 


and the tourist who comes there to observe “‘ the life of 


the East” has to content himself with artificially 
preserved or artificially manufactured reproductions of 
the past. But the glamour of an Oriental atmosphere 
still hangs over the uarrow streets of the old town; 
the mosques have been repaired by the European 
stranger and the tombs of its ancient rulers are under 
the protection of a Committee of ‘‘ Arab Art”. 

Cairo owes its origin to the Mohammedan conquest 
of Egypt. Here, in what was subsequently known as 
Fostat, the Tent”, ‘Amr the Arab conqueror 
pitched his camp and the first Arab capital of the 
country grew up. It was the outward sign and token 
that the Roman Empire had passed from the banks of 
the Nile, and that an alien race and an alien religion 
had taken possession of them. The old capital, 
Memphis, founded at the beginning of history by the 
first of the Pharaohs, was deserted, and its temples 
and churches were despoiled for the sake of the 
new city. The Crescent had triumphed, and the 
history of Cairo is a record of Mohammedan supre- 
macy through the long centuries of its rise and decay. 
But the triumph was not achieved without a struggle. 
Time after time the Christian Egyptian rose against 
his Arab conqueror, and even when all outward 
resistance had been suppressed the Copt with his 
superior intelligence and education made himself so 
indispensable to his Mohammedan masters as to control 
their administration and manage their finance. The 
fact is the more remarkable in view of the fierce 
persecutions to which he was subjected. The Coptic 
Church had to face twelve centuries of persecution, © 
and in spite of all the oppressions and barbarities that 
religious hatred could inspire it still numbered its 
thousands in the villages and towns of Upper Egypt 
and even in Cairo itself when the consolidation of 
Mohammed Ali’s power brought religious intolerance 
to an end. It says much for Professor Lane-Poole’s his- 
toric impartiality that he can write as sympathetically 
of the Copts as he does of their religious foes. And he 
rightly draws attention to the fact that the so-called 
Arab art of Cairo is really in large measure of Coptic 
origin. The artists and craftsmen were Copts, and 
‘that Arab architectute owes to them much of its 
decorative charm is among the commonplaces of the 
history of art”. We wish that he would follow up 
his story of Mohammedan Cairo by the story of Coptic 
Babylon, the stronghold of Egyptian Christianity. 

Cairo is the Arabic el-KAhira ‘‘the martial”, the name 
given to the city founded by the first of the Fatimite 
conquerors of Egypt in 969. It lay to the north of the 
older towns of Fostét and Misr which along with it 
form the Cairo of European writers. But after the 
building of el-K4hira the older Cairo became a com- 
mercial capital while the more modern city was the 
site of the palace and above all of el-Azhar the lead- 
ing university of the Mohammedan world. The older 
Cairo never recovered from the great fire of 1168 when 
it was burnt that it might be saved from the Latin king of 
Jerusalem. The fire, we are told, lasted for fifty-four 
days, and the smoke rolled in black clouds to the sky 
like the smoke of a volcano, compelling the invaders 
to encamp at a considerable distance from the devoted 
town. Some of the rubbish mounds which still exist 
on the south side of Cairo are the remains of the con- 
flagration; a century ago, before modern improve- 
ments had cleared most of them away, they were a 
striking feature in the landscape. 

Professor Lane-Poole has divided his subject into a 
series of chapters, in which a successive series of 
pictures of Cairene life and history are presented 
to the reader. In one of them the story of ‘‘ the 
Faubourgs” is told, and how narrowly the fashion- 
able modern watering-place of Helwan escaped 
becoming the capital of Mohammedan Egypt instead 
of Cairo. In another the luxury and wealth of the 
Shi‘ite heretics, the Fatimite founders of el-K4hira, 
are described, and we hear of the mad caliph Hakim 
who started a new religion and ascended tu heaven 
like Elijah in the neighbourhood of Helwan. The sixth 
chapter is entitled ‘‘ Saladin’s Castle”, that famous 
citadel of Cairo, so changed beyond recognition by 
Mohammed Ali and so indispensable to the picturesque 
aspect of the city. Then we read of the Mamluks, 
that strange historic phenomenon when for some 
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centuries the government of Egypt was confined by 


law and custom to the hands of slaves, of “ the City of 
the Arabian Nights” with its art and literature, and 
lastly of the Cairo which was nominally under the rule 
of a Turkish Pasha but in reality under that of turbulent 
and semi-barbarous European slaves. This was the 
Cairo which surrendered to Napoleon and from which 
the French were expelled by English interference ; this 
too was the Cairo to which Mohammed Ali finally put 
anend. With the French conquest the story of the 
medieval city is finished; the spirit of estern 
Christendom succeeded at last in forcing its gates, and 
though it has taken a hundred years for the leaven of 
Western civilisation to work, the changes effected have 
been none the less lasting and profound. 

In his preface, indeed, Professor Lane-Poole says he 
is convinced that his ‘‘ Cairo friend will keep his old 
unregenerate medizval heart in spite of us all”. But 
if so, it must be a friend who is getting very old. The 
modern Cairene may be unregenerate, but he is medi- 
zval no longer. Government schools and Arabic 
newspapers have banished medizvalism. It is true 
that he remains a Moslem, probably a more fanatical 
one than his forefathers and with a bitter hatred in his 
heart of the English ‘‘ unbeliever” who now governs 
him, but the fanaticism and hatred are of a modern 
type. Like the mushrabiya windows of his alleys, the 
** medieval heart” of the inhabitant of Cairo is difficult 
to find. 


MORE DIRTY LINEN. 


‘* Sir Charles Warren and Spion Kop.” By ‘‘ Defender.” 
London: Smith, Elder. 1902. 6s. A 
N OT Sir Redvers alone is apparently determined that 
we shall not forget things which all sensible men 
would wish forgotten. ‘‘ Defenders” would be much 
kinder to their clients if they kept their cases out of 
court instead of insisting on pleading them over and 
over again. Part of this book is extremely able, 
and it puts forward a temperately worded and care- 
fully considered defence of an unfortunate com- 
mander with such skill and with such an air of 
sincerity that it will arouse considerable sympathy. 
Yet the line of defence adopted savours a little of 
those attempts to confuse issues which are reprobated 
when a bad name is made justification to hang a dog, 
and unconvincingly received when a previous good 
character is brought forward to make present delin- 
quencies impossible. Sir Charles Warren is a very clever 
man in many respects, and his case will undoubtedly 
provoke sympathy. Yet the biography which precedes 
the story will not influence any sensible person in form- 
ing an opinion on Sir Charles’ conduct of the operations 
at Spion Kop. Because he was an excellent admini- 
strator, an energetic explorer, and an agreeable writer, 
it does not follow that he had the qualities of a great 
general. Because he may have done good work with 
comparatively small expeditions, or in excavating the 
Temple of Jerusalem, it was not necessarily to be 
expected that he would skilfully handle large bodies of 
troops, or show the ready instinct of a Napoleon. 
In fact his biography will serve chiefly to illustrate 
the arguments of those who contend that our methods 
of selecting generals in the field have hitherto been all 
wrong ; who do not admit that because a man can lead 
five hundred ora thousand horsemen inirregular or savage 
warfare he is capable of handling a division or arm 
corps ; who plead for a scientific training for war through 
which all senior officers should be compelled to pass 
before they are entrusted with the lives and fortunes of 
soldiers on active service. We therefore think the 
biographical portion of these pages a great mistake, 
and the Pee wary | biography no more convinces us as 
to Sir Charles’ military ability as a general than it 
makes us forget that the leader whose errors are also 
here exposed has likewise done good service in 
capacities which did not include the command of an 
army in the field. Sir Charles Warren’s biography has 
in fact nothing to do with Spion Kop ; so let us quickly 
pass from it to the consideration of the operations 
which centred round that fatal hill. 
Certainly what is here set down is very pertinent to 
the controversies that have arisen and are likely to 


be waged concerning those disastrous experiences. 
Everyone who is interested in the discussion should 
read them, for in truth they are of surpassing 
interest ; and not only to those who assail or defend the 
reputations of two distinguished generals but also to 
those who have the good of the army at heart, who 
would increase its efficiency, and desire to derive 
salutary lessons from the war now happily over. We 
think ‘‘ Defender” has done much to prove that Sir 
Charles was hampered by his superior officer, that the 
instructions given him were unduly vague, that he 
might have been given long-range guns, and we are 
prepared to believe that if left to himself throughout he 
would have been more successful, even completely suc- 
cessful. There is no shadow of doubt now that while 
we were retiring down one side of the hill we had 
fought so hard for, the Boers were demoralised and 
beaten, and were leaving the other. It is evident that 
had not the “fighting man”, selected by Sir Redvers 
Buller, insisted on evacuating the position he was sent 
to hold, we should have been in undisturbed possession 
of it the next morning. It is to the everlasting credit 
of General Talbot Coke’s staff officer, Captain Phillips, 
that he, knowing General Coke’s views, protested 
against a retirement, and that he did all in his power 
by personal exertion and remonstrance on the spot to 
prevent it. Colonel Thorneycroft’s decision, which 
Sir Redvers approved, was the unwilling resolve 
of a brave man who felt he had done his best in 
vain. Nevertheless the event proved that he showed a 
lack of judgment and experience, and he undoubtedly 
made one of the most fatal mistakes our military history 
can show. Thus it came about that the unfortunate 
garrison of Ladysmith saw the Boers running away in 
one direction and their comrades fleeing in the other. 
It is a painful episode, but what makes it additionall 
painful is the revelation of the muddle that brought it 
about. It cannot be judicious to hoist a junior officer 
suddenly over the heads of his seniors in the middle of 
an action simply because he was thought to be a fighting 
man. No lack of fighting qualities was exhibited by 
the many officers superseded, while the confusion en- 
endered by the sudden change in command and the 
ignorance of what had taken place are patent. For 
this book shows that when water was thought to be 
wanted an ample supply was there; that when 
ammunition was supposed to be running short, whole 
boxes of it untouched were carried away; that one 
set of officers were labouring to bring guns up the steep 
slopes, and working parties were hurrying onward to 
dig entrenchments only to meet a counter current of 
men ordered to evacuate a position in the dark when 
firing was over, which they had held successfully 
when exposed to the enemy’s rifles and artillery 
during broad daylight. An insane and obstinate 
resolve to fly without the possibility of improving 
the position or of bringing up fresh troops being 
considered dominated the officer who had been 
specially selected to lead. Well may Sir Charles’ 
friends be anxious to show that he at least was in no 
wise responsible for the decision. But what should 
concern the public most of all is why such things could 
occur in our army at all. Cana system of conducting 
operations such as is here revealed be the outcome 
of judicious training? It cannot. Undoubtedly bad 


|, training, bad staff work, bad methods were responsible 


for this hideous catastrophe. It is as an object lesson 
in the results which follow such deficiencies that the 
present book should be read and remembered. It 
should be studied not so much to explain what has 
occurred, as to ensure that such scenes shall not be 
likely to occur again. For this reason this book may 
be condoned, but we strongly deprecate the practice 
which seems coming into vogue of officers and their 
friends washing dirty linen in public. Even the most 
irresponsible must lately have felt that the custom of 
observing reticence with reference to unsatisfactory 
incidents in a campaign was not without advantage. 
In all armies and in all wars huge mistakes have been 
made. They have not always been shown up because 
the benefit which might accrue to individuals by publica- 
tion was as nothing compared with the benefit which the 
reputation of the army as a whole derived from non- 
publication 
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og - PLAYING STRAIGHT. have seen a player improve himself by a class in a 


‘‘ The Summer Playground.” By C. Spencer Hayward. 
‘The Young England Library. London: Allen. 
1902. 6s. 
g pest of all, if you mean to be an archer, you 
must take the gamevery seriously.” The words 
are Mr. Hayward’s but on internal evidence Roger 
Ascham might have so said the thing in ‘‘ Toxophilus ” ; 
and if we want to know what was thought of the 
wisdom of such a sentiment in those days it may be 
worth remembering that the author was given for his 
ood sense a yearly grant of £10 hy that excellent 
mer-thrower, King Henry VIII. It may be cause 
of ridicule to the nation now, as when Froissart wrote 
it, that the English ‘‘s’amusent tristement ”, but if you 
think of it, as a philosopher might, the amount of the 
seriousness is the measure of the delight. A man or 
boy could never win that abiding pleasure in a long 
innings—and a timely century will be pleasant recollec- 
tion for a lifetime—unless he had hammered at the 
game and come to view the keeping of a straight bat 
as a duty, comparable in its sphere to upright conduct. 
It was because she loved ‘‘the rigour of the game” 
that Mrs. Battle got amusement out of whist which is 
scarcely to be understood by those who ‘‘ do not mind 
taking a hand”. The old lady would probably have 
thought well of the Persians with their insistence on 
the triple duty of riding, shooting and speaking the 
truth. A straight rider, a straight shot must find 
speaking the truth an easier thing; and many 
innings where no trick can evade one single mistake 
or escape from the plain decision, ‘‘ out”’, is an effective 
lesson in the folly of evasive dealing and self-deceit. 

There is something of Mrs. Battle in Mr. Hayward. 
Here and there we thought he had outbattled Battle 
and that less emphasis on the rigour of games and 
of their moral effects would have helped the book. 
But above this or that detail of criticism is the savour 
of the whole. The book like others of the series leaves 
a clean and wholesome taste and gives a pleasure even 
out of proportion to the subject matter, which is largely 
definite instruction in how to play a great number of 
games. It is safe, going back on one’s tracks, to infer 
that the effect of the spirit of the book ona boy, to 
whom the instruction would be new, would be much 
greater. No one is so susceptible as a boy to the 
force of a genuine enthusiasm or so appreciative of the 
playing instinct in an instructor: and both are very 
highly developed in the two writers of this book. 
It is not very easy in print so to tell a boy how to play 
as to make him adopt the written suggestion. But 
how many schoolmasters, even professional cricketers, 
has one seen at a net utterly failing, even with the help 
of voice and example, rightly to help a small beginner 
to meet the ball. The more instructions are shouted at 

him, the more he deserves the description of the boy 

Who never hit a crooked ball 
And never stopped a straight one. 


To this boy, this master and this professional a book 
such as this would be invaluable. Mr. Hayward, like 
the author of ‘‘ The Golden Age”, seems to have kept 
quite vivid the difficulties and pleasures of his early boy- 
hood. It is such a gift of memory which makes the 
real schoolmaster and above all the real coach. We 
remember as vividly as any early incident at school 
being taken up into an empty form room by a great 
cricketer, one of the masters, and made to practise for 
half an hour the true method of playing a short ball off 
the legs. That master had such a gift; and his leg 
stroke has remained, like some of his more properly 
scholastic instruction, where years of instruction by less 
imaginative masters have been forgotten. 

We are tempted to join issue with Mr. Hayward on 
several minor points. The position he advises in 
driving a golf ball is no doubt a ‘‘ stance” that good 

layers have tried, but more good players, Taylor for 
instance, have rejected it for a position more nearly 
resembling stances for other shots. In the chapters 
on lawn tennis, though most of what is said would 
help young players, there are great faults of omission. 
Instruction is given in the underhand volley, but the 
secret of all volleying, of low balls as well as high, is 
to keep the head of the racket above the wrist. We 


few weeks simply by observing this rule. ain even 
to the smallest boy it is bad policy to give the advice 
not to volley a lob. This essential stroke cannot be 
begun too soon. But after all what does lawn tennis 
matter where cricket is? It is included as a holida 

game. For small boys at other times we should tn 
of it as Mr. Hayward speaks of ‘‘ bumble-puppy” or 
‘‘spirapole”. But even with this verdict not all would 
agree. In Yorkshire, the keenest of cricket counties, 
this ball on a pole came to be regarded with not a 
little genuine admiration and respect when it was 
known that Rhodes, than who none other bowls a more 
deadly length, used bumble-puppy to keep himself fit 
and his eye quick through the winter months. Perhaps 
Mr. Hayward will be relieved to know that the only 
game of which he has no pleasant thing to say has 
— productive of good. His horizon will now be 
clear. 


NOVELS. 


“The Shadowy Third: a Study of a Temperament.” 
By Horace Annesley Vachell. London: Murray. 
1g02. 6s. 

It is difficult for a novelist to make a jealous woman 
appeal to the sympathies. Vulgar jealousy, of course, 
has certain crude dramatic qualities that lend them- 
selves to effect, but the more subtle feeling which may 
mar the happiness of a second wife, even if she be 
confident of her husband’s entire allegiance, demands 
very fine treatment. Such feelings are common enough, 
and grave enough to cause distress in a good many 
lives, but he who would describe and analyse them 
walks near the edge of triviality or even absurdity. 
In Mr. Vachell’s novel the first wife had been divorced, 
and reappears as a notorious cantatrice about whom all 
Paris raves. The husband is a somewhat conventional 
English country gentleman, a daring explorer in youth, 
a somewhat soured invalid in middle age. The second 
wife is childless : the first wife has a daughter, whom 
she had educated at a convent, whom finally she 
hands over to the father. The characters are very 
carefully and skilfully worked out: the girl, believing 
her mother an injured innocent hates her father and 
gets on excellently with the secretly jealous stepmother. 
Suddenly everybody finds out the entire truth about 
everyone else, and the story stops abruptly. Nothing 
is really settled: Mr. Vachell has carefully stated his 
problem and shirks its solution. The book is a series 
of scenes well executed that lead to nothing. 


‘*My Island.” By Eilian Hughes. With illustrations 
by Lady Stanley. London: Dent. 1902. 4s. 6d. net. 


** My Island” is Anglesea, and the author presents us 
with some charming prose idylls of its life. The 
best are those that deal with Welsh children, as 
‘The Lime Pit” and ‘‘The Lost Galosh”. A keen 
appreciation of Welsh religion past and present is 
shown; and the English reader may learn from these 
pages how Calvinistic Nonconformity which spells 
hard-headed prose in England has been softened by the 
Keltic genius in Wales into poetry. As a storyteller 
the writer is fascinating ; but the introductory essay (Le 
Salut) though containing charming passages strikes us 
as affected and obscure. L’envoi is better: but it is 
odd that in discourse concerning the ‘‘ white” saint 
and the ‘‘ tawny” saint of Mona’s isle Matthew Arnold’s 
-_ ‘tribute to their memory should be ignored. 

ie illustrations by Lady Stanley add a further grace 
to the book. 

‘* Breachley Black Sheep.” By Louis Becke. London: 
Unwin. 1902. 6s. 

This book is concerned with Mr. Becke’s favourite 
topics, beachcombers, villainies and adventures at the 
Antipodes. From time to time it promises to become 
interesting, but the promise is continually falsified. A 
few of the character sketches are fairly well done and 
there is a certain autobiographical fidelity about un-_ 
necessary details. We fear that few people who 
commence this book will have the necessary persever- 
ance to take them to the end, but we are willing to 
confess that we have read many stories more disagree- 
able, more tedious and even more unnecessary. 
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**Elma Trevor.” By Florence Darnley and Rando 
Ll. Hodgson. London: Constable. 1902. 
It is difficult to find words for criticism about a work 
which offends nowhere, which is tidily written, which 
displays good feeling and unimpeachable morals, and 
yet from end to end carries a dead level of common- 
lace. No one but a conscientious reviewer would 
ve the patience to discover that the state of the last 

page was duller than that of the first. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Records of the Borough of Leicester 1327-1509.” Edited by 
Mary Bateson. Vol. II. London: Clay. 

Miss Bateson’s second volume on the Leicester records is a 
distinct improvement on the first in point of literary arrange- 
ment : the subject-matter is of equal, if not greater, antiquarian 
interest, and her introductory essay traces clearly the develop- 
ment of the Borough government during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. As time goes on we gradually hear less 
and less of the Portmanmoot and the Morningspeech; the 
former had indeed, to some extent, been superseded by the 
Merchant gild, but civic authority in the fifteenth century 
became almost exclusively vested in the Mayor and the four 
and twenty brethren of the Bench, while the hall of the gild 
of the Merchants became finally the Common Hall. In 
1489, however, Henry VII. and his Parliament ordered the 
burgesses to hand over the whole of the powers and privi- 
leges, which they had up to that time exercised, to forty-eight 
of their number “oonly xlviii of the most wise and sad 
comyners andno mo”. Nor was it to be in the power of the 
burgesses to fill vacancies in the forty-eight. That again was 
the function of the Mayor and the four and twenty. 
From this time onwards, although still unincorporated 
by royal authority, Leicester became one of the closest 

corporations. The government was in fact an oligarchy 
of seventy-two persons with whom rested, among other matters, 
the election of members of Parliament. The four and twenty 
still elected the four Justices of the Peace who, with the mayor, 
had power to inflict even the capital penalty. The growth of 
the town at the close of the fifteenth century necessitated its 
division into twelve wards, each presided over by an alderman ; 
only those who were already on the bench being eligible for the 
office. The energies of the alderman were chiefly directed 
against disturbers of the peace, and householders who failed to 
repair and keep clean the roadway in front of their houses: if 
his orders were disregarded he named the offender to the 
Mayor to be dealt with summarily. Henry VII.’s wise and 
sad commoners gully ae their selection by re-enacting 
the borough ordinance of 1467 against popular forms of amuse- 
ment: “That no man of the town nor of the cuntray pla 
withinne the fraunchys of this town for sylver at no vniawfull 
gamons that been defended by the statute and law and by the 

lement, that is for to sey at dyce, cardyng, haserdyng, tenes, 

wlys, pykkyng with arowes, (sc: blowing arrows through a 
trunk at certain numbers by way of lottery,) coytyng with 
horsshon, penypryk, (sc: throwing pieces of iron at a stick on 
which a penny was placed,) foteball, ne cheker in the myre, 
in pain of imprisonment.” 


“Commonwealth or Empire.” By Goldwin Smith. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1902. 15. 6d. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith on his title-page describes himself as a 
bystander. It seems to us that he makes a greater to-do than 
many of the chief actors ; but a good deal of his sound and 
fury signifies little. This kind of thing, for instance, is distinctly 
cheap: “Man, it seems, after all must have a_ religion. 
Belief in Christianity and even in a God growing faint, he is 
taking to worshipping the Flag” ; and the following—with the 
exception of the middle sentence—reads exactly like one of Mr. 
Labouchere’s own paragraphs in “Truth”: “The Imperialist 
of to-day, when he attacks the weak, burns their homes, takes 
possession of their land, and if they ‘rebel’, sends ‘ punitive 
expeditions against them’, laps himself in the delusion that he 
is the elect instrument of destiny, or if he is pious, of God. 
What is his ‘destiny’ or his ‘God’ but the shadow of his 
own rapacity projected on the clouds? What had destiny or 
God or ~ py. but human greed to do with the atrocities 

rpetrated in China?” We have no fault to find with what 

. Goldwin Smith has to say about the mushroom growth of 
Imperialism in the United States, but does he really suppose 
that it is the same thing as the sense of Empire which is so 
strongly felt by great masses of people in this country who, 
in desiring to see England and the Colonies knit more closely 
together have no selfish thought of personal gain? If he does 
not know that such is the case, we fear he is hopelessly unin- 
formed as to _— opinion in this country and as to the 
larger hopes English people. With not a little of what 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has to say of the vulgarity of hastily 
acquired wealth and of the way in which it is amassed to-day 
we are in accord: and it is not to be denied that he is a 
brilliant pamphleteer. | 


“Cycle Rides Round London.” By Charles G. Harper. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 1902. 6s. 

Mr. Harper is an pen on the highways of England ; his 
many books on the subject have secured a measure of popu- 
larity which is a tribute to their utility and interest. He is not 
the only cyclist who finds spots of exceeding attraction round 
London, but there are few who know those spots so well as he 
and fewer who are capable of writing about them and illustrating 
them. He does not take us along the track which cycling has 
made beaten for most people. He turns aside for the pictur- ~ 
esque, the quaint and the historic. He likes to visit “the 
Jordans where the early Quakers worshipped, and are laid to 
rest” ; to see with his own eyes “ Penshurst, the home of the 
Sidneys, and Chenies, the resting pace of the Russells”; to 
meditate beneath “the yew tree’s” shade at Stoke Poges, and 
do a hundred other things which intelligence dictates and the 
wheel renders possible. 


“The Last Will and Testament of Cecil J. Rhodes.” With 
Elucidatory Notes. Edited by W. T. Stead. London: 
“ Review of Reviews” Office. 1902. 2s. 6d. 

Cecil Rhodes’ will is a nal document of such remarkable 
imperial interest that its reprint with full notes and many illus- 
trations will no doubt be welcomed. Mr. Stead indulges in a 
variety of types which are a little confusing to the eye, but 
adopts the original expedient of printing quotations from 
Rhodes’ speeches and writings in larger type than his own 
connecting pages. It need not be said that there is a good 
deal of Mr. Stead as well as of Rhodes in the volume. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Le Réglement Administratif. Par Félix Moreau. Paris = 
Fontemoing. 1902. 

M. Moreau, who is professor of law in the University of 
Marseilles, has performed in this work a labour of immense 
magnitude with admirable talent. He has succeeded in 
reducing to something like a code, including a commentary 
and historical treatise, all that is to be known about “ obligatory 
rules (in France) imposed by any public authority other than 
Parliament”. A moment’s reflexion will demonstrate the scope 
and complexity of such a task. M. Moreau, however, gifted 
apparently with a double portion of French lucidity and power 
of generalisation, has evolved with great skill some sort of order 
out of chaos. This book will prove a source of most valuable 
information to students of French administrative institution s. 
The author has also by no means neglected to observe the 
regulations existing in foreign States, and his comparisons 
add considerably to the value of an extremely able and careful 
study in the field of public law. 


Exégise des Lieux Communs. Par Léon Bloy. Paris : Société 
du Mercure de France. 1902. 3fr. 50c. 

Certainly, M. Léon Bloy’s book is out of the way and M. 
Léon Bloy himself must be remarkable. Here, we have no less 
than 183 paragraphs—mere paragraphs about anyone, any- 
thing, but full of satire, humour, philosophy. No doubt M. 
Léon Bloy is bitter over the bourgeois, whose mediocrities 
and vulgarities he exposes in merciless fashion. But then most 
intellectual men cannot get over their contempt for the 
bourgeois pur et simple ; even the good Dumas pére despised 
him ; how savage with him were Flaubert, Maupassant, the 
de Goncourts, Daudet. Keenly, then, does M. Léon Bloy 
show up the bourgeois; attacking his literary tastes (it is 
enough that the bourgeois admires Ohnet), quoting his 
appalling platitudes, viewing with veritable disgust his ‘way of 
life. Here is an example: “ Dans la rhétorique du Bourgeois, 
tuer le temps, ai-je besoin de le dire? signifie tout simplement 
s’amuser. Quand le Bourgeois s’embéte, le temps 77/, on 
ressuscite. Quand le Bourgeois s’amuse, on entre dans 
Y éternité. Les amusements du Bourgeois sont comme la 
mort.” M. Leon .Bloy invariably spells bourgeois with a 
capital. We could quote fifty other similar paragraphs, and 
regret that we have not the space to give two or three of the 
most striking. However, the bourgeoisie does not alone con- 
cern M. Léon Bloy. Now and then come reflections and 
epigrams ; and occasionally, like Charles Lamb, our author 
turns his attention to “ popular fallacies”. We have thoroughly 
enjoyed M. Léon Bloy’s brilliant book ; and wish that others 
half as remarkable often came our way. 


Les Doctrines de Haine : ?Antisémitisme, PAntiprotestan- 
tisme, Anticléricalisme. Par Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Paris : Calmann Lévy. 1902. 3f. 50c. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu might have called his book “ The Three 
Dangers”. Indeed, he himself recognises at the outset that the 
present religious struggle in France must be regarded as 
ominous — disturbing so long as the Government is not 
competent enough to cope with it. Exhaustively does 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu examine the sources, the spread of anti- 
semitism, and the theories and practices of the anti-clericals ; 
and he remains dismayed before the fact that freedom in 
thought and religion is no longer allowed to reign in France. 
He is for liberty in all things, and eloquently upholds that 
doctrine. And an idea of the spirit of his book may be 
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gathered from the closing passage: ‘Ma conclusion, elle 
ressort de tous ces entretiens, elle tient en ces trois mots: 
Liberté, Tolérance, Paix ;—-liberté pour tous, tolérance mutu- 
elle, paix religieuse. L’ennemi de Vheure présente, l’ennemi 
dela France contemporaine, le plus dangereux peut-étre pour la 
République, savez-vous qui il est? Ce n’est ni le juif, ni le 
protestant, ni le clérical : c’est esprit de haine et d’intolérance. 
Voila Yennemi contre lequel je vous engage A vous liguer ; 
Yennemi national que nous devons tous combattre, de toutes 
nos forces.” 


Victoria: sa Vie, son Réle, son Regne. Par Albert Chevally. 
Paris: Delagrave. 1901. 3f. Soc. 

We could not have had a juster, a more sympathetic 
biographer than the author of this remarkable book. M. 
Albert Chevally’s study of Victoria has already made him 
famous ; indeed, no work has attracted more attention since 
the appearance of “The Cause of the Superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxons”. Ina limited space M. Chevally manages to record 
very important event, every political and social movement 
in the Queen’s reign; and, at the same time, he gives us 
intimate glimpses of life at Court and capital sketches of dis- 
tinguished statesmen. Naturally, he finds fault at times; but 
his adverse criticism is invariably thoughtful and dignified, the 
criticism of a student. An admirable index is attached to the 
volume, and, here and there, we get little portraits. In short, 
we have heartily to congratulate i. Chevally on a work which 
will serve the excellent end of inspiring Frenchmen with 
admiration for a great, a noble reign. 


Princesses @Ivoire et @Ivresse. Par Jean Lorrain. 
Ollendorff. 1902. 3f. 50c. 
One of the first stylists in France is M. Jean Lorrain ; but, 
of all writers, he is the most bizarre, the most eerie. He has 
(Continued on page 54.) 
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genius—often, me on, enius is turned to unworthy 
account. He appal his odd ambiguities, he sets 


one wondering. But vs pony do not understand, it is just | “Team heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
as well; aes so much the better. There were many fit, style and workmanship.” 

fine things in “ Poussiéres de Paris” (a fine title !), and more | - The “Mayor” in Zo-Day. 
fine things in “ Histoires de Masques,” a series of strange short 

stories. But we prefer this most recent emg of sketches— 

“Les Princesses d'Ivoire et d’Ivresse”—with its surprising 

cover of nude ladies and the sinister a8 ent is seen spinning a EVENING DRESS SUIT ° from 4 gs. = 
top ; with its equally surprising stories e, mystery, peculiar . 

passions, .of which M. Lorrain is.so fond. The book should FROCK COAT (silk faced) and YEST ” 8 68. 
not be displayed on a drawing-room table, nor should it be lent NORFOLK SUIT ‘ « 60s. 

to anyone who occupies a villa in Suburbia. In s, it ” 

is repellent ; but it is also its really LOUNGE SUIT ” 50s. 
superb descriptive passages. en, the style is won ital; ; 

not a doubt of it, M. Jean Lorrain in his own way has genius. BLUE SERGE SUIT - ° ” 60s. 


La Faute Amoureuse. Par Maxime Formont. Paris: Lemerre. 


1902. 3f. 

other successful novels is a specialist on the subje 
“PAmour”. “ L’Amour”, that ever-recurring word with many 140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
meanings, that most popular word in the French vocabulary. 
No writer can sketch the emotional Parisienne more skilfully, 
more delicately than M. Maxime Formont. He revels in that 
particular “department”. His heroines usually err, but ever 
manage (with the —" of the lady in “ Courtisane”) to 4 

reserve one’s sym men ical worldly ti 

arisians, and are also capital creations. ult, an intrigue, Th p 
a climax (usually unexpected), all these we look forward to from |. e as I me 
M. Formont. And we read him with pleasure—for he can be 
satirical as well as witty, and invariably writes well. 


Mes Souvenirs: La Guerre de Crimée et la Cour de Napoléon of cycl i n 4 


777. Par le Comte de Reisset. Paris: Plon. 1902. 
7f. 50c. 
This is the second volume of Comte de Reisset’s memoirs populari ntrod 
and we niay unhesitatingly say that it is as entertaining as the owes ie he to tet ——— 
first. Here, however, it is quite impossible to devote space 


enough to the innumerable volumes of memoirs that reach D 
us ; it is sufficient to say that Comte de Reisset has many U N | 0 Pp : R ES 


anecdotes of the Empress Eugénie to relate, that he describes 


the Court life in S. Petersburg and Paris in a picturesque The first pneumatic tyre invented. ‘ 
style, and that he parades before us generals, statesmen, and Oft imitated, never equalled. 

all kinds of distinguished personages. 

Le Marquis de Priola. Piéce, en trois actes, en prose. Par mark (Dunlop's head) on cover and tube. 


Henri Loredan. Paris: Flammarion. 1902. 3f. Soc. 


This brilliant play was produced at the Comédie Francaise 
as recently as February last, and so it is unnecessary to say For Cycles, 


more than that it is deemed M. Loredan’s chef-d’ceuvre. One Motors, = 
cannot compare M. Loredan, so far as dialogue goes, with those ‘ 
extraordinary playwrights, Meilhac and Halévy; but he is Carriages. i 


always amusing, always “smart”. The volume contains 


portraits of the author, of the exquisite Le Bargy, and of the 
charming Madame Wand de Boncza. DUNLOP ser mong TYRE CO., 
Lettres @ Francoise. Par Marcel Prévost. Paris: Lemerre. Para Mille, Aston Crose, Birmingham. 
3f. | 

M. Marcel as a moralist and an adviser is exasperating. | 
We have had him supporting the “woman’s question”, and - | 
now he writes a number of vapid sentimental letters to young | 
girls. And this from the author of “ Les Demi-Vierges”! For THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 
some time past we have found M. Prévost quite intolerable, 
and we think even less of him at the present moment. ‘He has 5 
little to say; so he “pads”. He has no style, no humour ; in Breakfast and 
fact he is a very bad author. Supper. 

For This Week’s Books see page 56 


=— _GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Cadbury's WITH NATURAL FAVOUR ONY 


COCOA HAMBURG GROUND 
Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. RoPP RAZOR 


Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


a ‘THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘tCADBURY’s is, with- 


question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For | 
q Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 


q Black Handle ..  «. 5/6| Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle... Russia Leather Case 21/- 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 64. 


| CADBURY'S COCOA is a ** Perfect Food.” ; Wholesale : Ossorng, Garrett & Co., Lonpon, W. 
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D'J.M.BARRIE says:. "WHAT | 
CALL THE ARCADIA in N 


"MY LADY 


MIXTURE 
AND NO OTHER? 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, London, W. 
Or any Tobacconist. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 CURRENT ACCOUNTS. re) 
23 te) DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Lonpown.” 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
] 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO, AR: MAR- 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } wenchurch Avenue, London. 
For ‘e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch A E.C. 
Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing S.w. 
P. & 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


SERVICES. 
FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
P. & O. MALTA EGYPT BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 


CEYLON 
TASMANIA, and NEW Z 


P & Oo CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and 
. e TOURS. For Particulars ly at 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. 


BURROW’S MALVERN WATERS 


PROMOTE HEALTH AND PREVENT DISEASE. 
THE “ALPHA BRAND” NATURAL WATER. 
the Historic MaLvern Sprinc (Still and Aérated 
THE UNEQUALLED BRAND OF SODA WATER. 
_Lithia, Potass, and Seltzer Waters. 
Prices and Particulars on application to 
W. and J. SURROW, The Springs, MALVERN. 


RAITS” 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 


ROUND THE WORLD 
the London Offices,122 Leaden- 


| ING’s LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 


A HOTEL. | Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy drivi 
distance of Sandringham. Hotel "bus meets all trains. axteidge shosting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE Proprietor. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. — 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
¢ EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from Ir tills. CHaRLEs Morton, Manager. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for and General Advertising. Advice, 
and alll information fee off charge. Replies 


His Majesty The KING. 


LABEL.”’ 
The Whisky of Great Age. 


The LIBRARY of the late Cogn AEE PRIME, of Walberton Park 
sse 


jussex. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

S' W.C., on MONDAY, July 14, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the property of ROBERT 
. GIBBS, Esq., including books with coloured illustrations, sporting books, the 
writings of Ainsworth, Dickens, Scott, Surtees, &c., works on costume, books of 
prints, &c. ; the property of ry a C. Firth, of Houghton 1 Stockbridge, 
including first editions of the works of Matthew Arnold, Robert and Mrs. Browning, 
S. T. Coleridge, Lamb's Elia, first edition, and other contemporary authors; the 
Library of the late Captain Arthur Prime, of Walberton Park, Sussex, comprising 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, first edition, Voltaire’s works, 36 vols., presentation copy, 
with inscription in verse from David Garrick to Kitty Clive, Mrs. Anne Killigrew's 
poems, first edition, Dallaway and Cartwright’s Sussex, Boydell’s River Thames, 
Ben Jonson’s Comical Satyre of Every Man out of his Humor, and other early 
plays, Manning and Bray's Surrey, Whitaker's Richmondshire, naval and martial 
achievements of Great Britain, Malone’s Shakespeare, Bacon’s Essayes, ~ 
R. Ascham’s Toxophilus, 1571, works on natural history and botany, early 


Bibles, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Libraries and smaller SS Catalogued and en offered for 


Sale. Packing and Removal for. Valuations made bate 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROO 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street en 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Speci: number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED 53 VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 


RANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonvon. Codes: UnicopzandABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 

T . QUEEN, Piccadilly, W.—Librari 
and Catalogw the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. ' 


CASH C U C 00 S 

DISCOUNT H R H B K cargoes 

34. IN THE | FOR LECTERN, READING DESK, | POST FREE. 
. AND ALTAR. 


POCKET DAILY SERVICES, PRAYER BOOKS, 


WITH OR WITHOUT HYMNS. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ EDITIONS. : 
London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row, E.c. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINCTON. 


N EXAMINATION will be held at the above 

School on Tuesday, September the 16th, 1902, and the following days, 

for filling up Twenty or more Vacancies on the Foundation.—Full particulars can 
be obtained on application to the BursAR. 


FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW, 
Orders by post promptly executed. 
MATHER’S FLORAL ACENCY, 50 Strand (George Court), W.C. 


Telegraphic Address : CLovewort, Lonpon.” 


O BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 
FREE LIBRARIES.—The July Catalogue of Valuable Second-hand 
Works and New Remainders offered at Prices reatly reduced is now mes A and 
ill be sent post free upon application to W. H. Smit & Son, Library Depart- 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’s LIST. 


MEMOIRS OF 
SIR EDWARD BLOUNT, 


K.C.B. &e. 


Edited by STUART J. REID, 
Author of ‘* The Life and Times of Sydney Smith,” &c. 
With 3 Photogravure Plates, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


*," Sir Edward Blount’s reminiscences open with the return of 
Lord Anglesey, after the Battle of Waterloo, and practically end with 
the death of Queen Victoria. @ describes his life as a schoolboy at St. 
Mary’s College, Oscott, under Dr. Walsh and Monsignor Weedall, his 
life as a Foreign Office clerk, and as an attaché in Rome and Paris in 
the reigns of George IV. and William IV., and his subsequent career 
in the French capital asan English banker, and as a pioneer of railways 
in France. The book throws vivid sidelights on the reign of Louis 
Philippe and the Revolution of 1848, the early days of the Second 
Empire, the Mexican War, and the Siege of Paris. The book also 
contains many interesting details about political and social celebrities, 
vailway progress in France, Club Life, Sc. 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


A FRIEND OF NELSON. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Peter Steele, the Cricketer,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The whole story, which is a finely conceived romance, is related in the tone of 
the period without affectation, and gives a vivid and convincing portrait of ‘ the 
greatest of great admirals.’ Nelson plays a secondary part in the life record of the 
gallant autobiographer, but animates the whole story.” — World. 


THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS 


EXPERIENCE : 
A Study in Human Nature. 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion delivered 
at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 
By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D., &c. 
Author of ‘*The Will to Believe,” &c. 8vo. 12s. net. 


“*What religion meant to philosophers like Augustine and Kant and Lessing and 
Hegel, to mystics like Boehme and Molinos, to religious geniuses like Bunyan and 
lonel Gardiner, to pietists, to sceptics, lite: men, scientists, saints—Catholic 
and Protestant—martyrs, faith-healers, ae ists, is here exhibited ‘largely 
quotation from an extraordinary wide field of inquiry, and a serious effort is ma 
to extract some common element from all these religious varieties.” - 
erald. 


THE STEAM TURBINE. By Roserr M. 


Neitson, Whitworth Exhibitioner, Lecturer on Steam and the Steam En: 
at the Heginbottom Technical School, Ashton-under-Lyne. With 145 
trations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR STU- 
DENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. With Special Reference to 
Practical Work. By J. W. MELLor, D.Sc., late Senior Scholar and 1851 Ex- 
hibition Scholar, New Zealand University; Honorary Research Fellow, the 
Owens College, Manchester. With 142 Diagrams. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


RACHEL WULFSTAN, and other Stories. 
By W. Srexneinc, Author of “ Probable Tales.” Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
“*It is some time since we met with a collection of short stories so entirely satis- 
factory. The author has an undoubted gift of story-telling in some of best 
senses of the word.” —Glasgow Herald. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 401. JULY 1902, 8vo. price 6s. 
[On Tuesday next. 
VI. SOME RACIAL CONTRASTS 
IN FICTION. 


VII. THE ROYAL PALACES OF 
LONDON. 


VIII. VICTOR HUGO. 


IX. MODERN ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH DRAMA. 


X. THE MASTERY OF THE 
PACIFIC. 


XI. THE EDUCATION BILL. 
XII. PEACE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 67. JULY 1902. . Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 
On Tuesday t. 
t.—ARTICLES. 
HIERONYMUS BALBUS IN PARIS. By P. S. ALLEN. 


CROMWELL AND THE CROWN. ByC. H. Firtn, LL.D. 


THE BALTIC EXPEDITION AND NORTHERN TREATIES OF 
1715. By J. F. CHance. 


I. THE DECLINE AND FALL 
OF THE SECOND FRENCH 
EMPIRE. 

II. WAR AND POETRY. 
ill. THE ALBANIAN QUES- 
TION. 


IV. THE LAST VOYAGE OF 
ULYSSES. 


V. THE CAUSES OF ENGLISH 
SCENERY. 


THE RAISING OF THE HIGHLAND REGIMENTS IN 1757. By - 
Lieut.-Colonel E. R.E. 


Lioyp, 
2.—NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 3—-REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
4-—NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. . 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Sir Edward Blount, K.C.B., &c. (Edited by Stuart J. 
Reid). Longmans. tos. 6d. net. : 
Lord Strathcona: the Story of his Life (Beckles Willson). Methuen. 


Ss. 6a. 

Frédéric Nietzsche : contribution a I’ Histoire des Idées Philosophiques 
et Sociales 4 la Fin du XIX¢ Siécle (Par Eugéne de Roberty). 
Paris: Félix Alcan. 2f. 50. 

Doubly in Crown Service: the Life Story of Colin Watson (K. Y. 
Watson). Stock. §s. 


FICTION. 


An English Girl in Paris. John Lane. 6s. : 

Through Storm and Stress (By Mardale). Walter Scott Publishing 
Company. 

A Strange Elopement (W. Clark Russell. New Edition). Mac- 
millan. 2s. 

Splendid Mourning (Granstoun Metcalfe), 3s. 6¢.; A Life at Stake 
(Percy Andreae), 6s. Ward, Lock. or 
The Novels of William Harrison Ainsworth (Windsor Edition. 
Vol. X.: Star Chamber). Gibbings. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Ball (Arthur S. Baxendale). Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net. 


Law. 


Key to the Rules of the Stock Exchange (Francis Chiswell). Effingham 
Wilson. 7s. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Chaldean Astrology (George Wilde). E. Marsh-Stiles. 75. 6d. 

Personal Idealism: Philosophical Essays by Eight Members of the 
University of Oxford (Edited by Henry Sturt). Macmillan. 
10s. net. 

The Strategy of Nature (Marshall Bruce Williams). Brimley Johnson. 
55. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Story of the Mormons (William Alexander Linn). New York: 
The Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. 17s. net. 
My Search for Truth and what I Found (J. Horton). Williams and 
Norgate. 2s. 6d. 
VERSE. 


Songs of the Press and Other Adventures in Verse (Bailey Millard). 
San Francisco: Elder and Shepard. 

Creeds Crosses and Credenda (Ernest Western). Burleigh, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Advertisers’ Guardian, The (Thomas Dixon). Dixon. 2s. 6d. 

Ancestor, The (No. II. July 1902). Constable. 55. net. 

Cassell’s Pictorial Guide to the Clyde. Cassell. 

Eighth Annual Extract of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom, 
1900-1901. Board of Trade, Labour Department. 113d. 

Encyclopedia Britannica (Volume 27: Chi.-Eld.). ‘* Times” Office. 

Greek Votive Offerings : an Essay in the History of Greek Religion 
(W. H. D. Rouse). _ Cambridge: at the University Press, 
15s. net. 

acenmin as to Mining in Rhodesia Supplied to the British 
South Africa Company. 1902. 

Journal of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland (Second Year. No. 4: June 1902). Dublin: 
Thom and Co. 6a. 

Last Will and Testament, The, of Cecil J. Rhodes (Edited by W. T. 
Stead). ‘‘ Review of Reviews” Office. 

List of Europeans and Others in the English Factories in Bengal at 
the Time of the Siege of Calcutta in the Year 1756 (S. Charles 
Hill). Calcutta. 3s. - 

Marina: being the Shakespearian Portion of the Tragedy of 
** Pericles” (Edited by S. Wellwood). Grant Richards. 3s. 


net. 

Sladen’s London and its Leaders (Douglas Sladen). Sands. 2s. 6d, 
net. 

Submarine Warfare, Past, Present and Future (Herbert C. Fyfe). 
Grant Richards. 75. 6d. net. 

Transactions of the Yorkshire Dialect Society (Part IV.). Bradford : 
Byles and Sons. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY:—The Antiquary, 6d. ; 
The Genealogical Magazine, 1s. ; The Country, 6¢. ; The County 
Monthly, 4@.; International Journal of Ethics, 2s. 6¢.; The 
Geographical Journal, 2s. ; The Artist, 15. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4s d. 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Sirset, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 
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DIGBY, LONG & GO.’S NEW LIST. 


LAST WORDS. By STEPHEN CRANE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
Daily News.—‘“ We have read with considerable interest most of the short stories 
and sketches collected under the title of ‘ Last Words,’ and which completes the 
tale of work of the brilliant young | writer who died a short time ago. None of 


them are without a touch of genius.” 
A theneum'says :—‘‘ Marked by the extraordinary vigour which made the writer 


famous.” 

World.—‘ In these stories we have Mr. Crane at his strongest.” 

Birmingham Gazette.—“ ‘ Last Words’ of Stephen Crane are among the very 
best he ever wrote.” 


MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS’ FASCINATING ROMANCE. 
A BID FOR EMPIRE. 


By the Author of “A Girl of Grit,” “‘ A Set of Flats,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
[Second Edition. 


World.—“‘ Ani and romance.” 
—_ News.—“ A spirited 
Literary World.—"A story.” 


FLORENCE WARDEN’S CHARMING NOVEL. 
LADY JOAN’S COMPANION. 


By the Author of “‘The House on the Marsh,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
[Third Edition. 
is the best of Miss Florence Warden's recent roductions.” 
Bookman.—' A striking and moving romance. Admirers of ‘The House on the 
Marsh’ have pleasure before them here.” 


MARY E. MANN’S NEW BOOK. 
THE FIELDS OF DULDITCH. 


the Author of ‘‘ Among the Syringas,” ‘‘ The Mating of a Dove.” Cloth, 6s. 
yringas, [Second Edition. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Miss Mann always gives us work of sterling merit.’ 
Times.—‘‘ Miss Mann is one of the novelists whose books are waited for with 


pleasurable anticipation, and they do not disappoint us when they come.’ 


POPULAR SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE PAGAN’S CUP By FERGUS HUME. 
ATONEMENT BY PROXY. wy SARAH TYTLER. 

A NEW MESSIAH. By ROBERT CROMIE. 
SCOUNDREL OR SAINT. By GERTRUDE WARDEN. 
IN DEEP WATERS. By Mrs. BAGOT-HARTE. 


A FATAL PAST. By DORA RUSSELL 

ON OF MISCHIEF. By REGINALD E. SALWEY 
VENUS VICTRIX. By HELEN MAT 
BONDS OF STEEL. S. FLETCHER. 
CLARE NUGENT. O’CONNOR MORRIS. 


By 
FALLEN FROM FAVOUR. By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
A DEAL WITH THE KING. By = FINDLAY. 
THE RECTOR’S TEMPTATION. By . E. 
THROUGH PERIL FOR A WIFE. By L. "T. MEAD 


London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie St., E.C. 


From Williams & Norgate’s List. 


MR. SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
Now Regapy. 3rd Thousand. Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


FACTS AND COMMENTS. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Just REapy. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 24 Page Illustrations, 6s. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


A Record of the Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British Isles. 
with Biographical Sketches of Miss Becker, 
by HELEN BLACKBURN. 


ReapDy To-pay. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MY SEARCH FOR TRUTH AND WHAT | FOUND. 


By J. HORTON. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and 7 Broad Street, Oxford. 


NOW READY. 


Cloth gilt, 5s. net. Special Edition, limited to 
50 copies, 7s. 6d. net. 


RECREATIONS 
REFLECTIONS 


A COLLECTION OF 


“SATURDAY REVIEW” ESSAYS. 
J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


15 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


SHAKESPEAR. By W. Carew Hazurt. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. pp. xxxii and 288. With 6 Facsimiles. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The present volume is probably entitled, whatever its individual merits and value 
may be considered to be, to the credit of being wholly on new and independent 
lines ; and after all the researches and conclusions of the editors and critics, it aims 
at placing in a fresh and very different light many of the most important features in 
the biography and literary history of the poet. 


ANCIENT FURNITURE AND 


OTHER WORKS OF ART, illust: of a Coll formed by VincENT 
J. Rosrnson, C.1.E., of Parnham House, Dorset. 1 vol. royal 4to. pp. vi and 
84, with Frontispiece, Vignette, and 74 fine Photographic Plates. Prices : 
Half-vellum, £4 10s. net ; cloth, £4 4s. net. 1902. 
ConTEnTs : Introduction— Preface—Tables—Cupboards or Armoires— Marquetry 
—Boulle Furniture—Chippendale—Chairs or Seats—Bedsteads—Chests or Coffers 
—Metal Work—Pottery—Glass— Miscellaneous. 


FINIGUERRA. Florentine Picture 


Chronicle. Text by Sipney Cotvin. Royal folio, with 99 Full-Size Repro- 
ductions of the Original Drawings in the British Museum, femzf. 1460, and 
many Cuts and Vignettes in the Text, cloth, price £10 ros. net. 1898. 
Prefatory Matter, 8 pages ; Introduction, 44 pages ; Interleaves, 158 pages ; total, 
210 pages. These are bound up with one photogravure title-page and the ninety- 
nine collotype facsimile prints of the original drawings in the British Museum. 
“The thanks of all students nod Jpaege art are due to Mr. Colvin for having 
once and for all defined, not only the real nature of these drawings and engravings, 
but also the character of Finiguerra as an artist, about whom has grown up so vast 
a mass of obsolete and erroneous literature. Not less admirable are the facsimiles of 
the ‘Chronicle,’ than which nothing could be better done. Now charming, now 
naive, decorative or ce. these drawings illustrate in a hundred different ways 
the popular mind and the historical notions of the ‘ Mercato’ of Florence during 
the middle of the fifteenth century.”—Saturday Review. 


BUDDHIST ART IN INDIA. Trans- 


lated from the “‘ Handbuch” of Prof. ALpERT GriiNWEDEL by Acnes C- 
Gisson. Revised and Enlarged by Jas. Burcgss, C.I.E., LL.D., &c. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. viii. and 228 pp. with 154 Illustrations, cloth, price ras. 6d. net, 

This is an excellent version into English of a German handbook of Buddhist art 
which enjoys a foremost place in the estimation of specialists, and ranks as a book 
of the highest value for students who have to refer to the too scanty and too frag- 
mentary remains of early Indian sculpture that are to be found in the museums. 


THE ART OF THE PRECURSORS: 
a Study in the History of Early Italian Majolica. With Illustrations. By 
Henry Wa .tis. Small 4to. printed on O.W. Paper, with 94 Illustrations in 
Tint and Colours, cloth, price 18s. net. 1901. 


THE ORIENTAL INFLUENCE OF 
THE CERAMIC ART OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. With 


Illustrations. By Henry WALLIs. 1 vol. small gto. printed on O.W. Paper, 
with 55 Illustrations, white buckram, price 12s. 6d. net. 1900. 


WALLIS (HENRY) — PERSIAN 
LUSTRE VASES. Folio, 18 pp. of Text, in which there are 25 Engravings 
of Vases and 4 Full-Size Coloured Plates of Persian Vases of the Thirteenth 
Century, boards, price 16s. net. 1299. 

200 Copies were printed for private circulation. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF THE 


ART OF THE EGYPTIAN POTTER. Portrayed in Colour Plates, with 
Text Illustrations, drawn and described by HENRY WALLIS. 1 vol. 4to. printed 
on O.W. Paper, 12 Coloured Plates, and 45 Illustrations in the Text, cloth, 


price £2 2s. net. 1900. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THE EGGS OF 
BRITISH BIRDS. 


COLOURED FIGURES OF THE 


EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS. With Descriptive Notices. By Henry 
Sersoum, Author of “Siberia in Europe,” “ Siberia in Asia,” ‘‘ A History of 
British Birds,” ‘‘ Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum” (vol. v.), 
‘The Birds of the Japanese Empire,” &c. Edited by R. Bowpcer Suarre, 
LL.D. Published at £3 3s. net; now offered at 41 16s. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
with Portraits and 60 Coloured Plates, containing many hundred Figures. 


THE LAMENT OF BABA TAHIR: 
being the Ruba’iyat of Baba Tahir, Hamadani('Uryan). The Persian Text, 
Edited, Annotated, and Translated by Epwarp Heron-A..en, and rendered 
into English Verse by ExizaserH Curtis Brenton. Small 4to. pp. xxiii. 
and 86, boards, price 6s. net. 1902. 
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THE EVWVERSLEY SERIES. 
Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays In Criticism. First Series. 
Eesays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
1848-1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. 
In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Genesis—Numbers. Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isalah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


POLLARD. 2 vols. 


Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 


Edition. 9 vols. 

Miscellaneous Essays. 

Dante, and other Essays. 

St. Anselm. | Bacon. | Spenser. 

The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this Series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 

Selected from Zhe Guardian, The Times, 

and The Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 
aughter, Mary C. CuHurcn. 
Lectures and Essays by the late William Kingdon 


F.R.S. Edited by Sir Lestre STerHen and Sir FREDERICK 
Pottock. Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Introduc- 


tion by Mortey. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. | Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. A.pis 


Wricut. 2vols. New Edition. 


ard Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricut. 


More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. 


WriGHT. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 
Goethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 
Introductions, by T. BarLey SAUNDERS. 
*,° The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Profe Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 


Edited by Epmunp Gosss. 4 vols. 


Green’s History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols, 


The Conquest of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 
Oxford Studies. By Joun RICHARD GREEN. Edited by 


Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss K. NorGate. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy. By Joun 


Ricuarp GREEN. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 
Earthwork out of Tuscany. Being Impressions 


and Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of “The Forest Lovers.” 
Third Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 
Literary Essays. 


Essays on some of the Modern Cuides of In 
Matters of Faith. eens 
Theological Essays. ; 

Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 2 vols. 
Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by his 


Niece, ErizasetTu M. Roscog. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 


Memoir, by Canon A1nGeR. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley's Collected Works. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 


Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses : Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Frepexic Harrison. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry Jamzs. 


Modern Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘‘ The Pr of 
Greece ” and ‘‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir Ricuarp C. Jess, Litt.D., Bc, 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters rs of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 
it IDNEY COLVIN, 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems, 2 vols. 
Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 
Charlies Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Canon AinGER, M.A. 6 vols. 
The Essays of Elia. 
Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLEs and MAry Lams. 
The Letters of Charlies Lamb. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By Canon Arncer, M.A. 


Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 
Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 
John Morley’s Collected Works. 11 vols. 
Voltaire. 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
ists. 2 vols. 
Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Studies in Literature. 1 vol. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 
F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Mvers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 

Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.C.M.¢. 
The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 

Ecce Homo. | Natural Religion. 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each, 
Works by James Smetham. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH 


SmetuHam and Davigs. With a Portrait. 
We 


Edited by WILLIAM DavIEs. 
Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Cram, K.C.B. 2 vols. 
ew Edition. 
Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious Thought in the 


By Brooke Foss Westcotr D.D. D.C.L. d Bishop of 
Durham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. KNIGHT. 


In 12 vols, Each volume contains a Portrait Vignette etched by 
H. MANESSE. 


Poetical Works. 8 vols. . 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 


Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,. 
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The Saturday Review. 


A Good Dictionary is a Reference 
Library in Itself. 


A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 

The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 7 

It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 
contains 233,000 References. 

Order a copy on the Eorm below or send to the 
Office of the Sarurpay ReEviEw for Specimen Pages 
and further particulars. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 
plete. 


Profession 


Row SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 


MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained 
by the police or kindred societies) obtained during the month ending June 20, 


1902 

Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state .....seeeeseeeeees 204 
Travelling horses (unharnessed), cattle, &c., when lame ........ 23 
Beating, &c., horses, cattle, dogs, cats, &C. 150 
Starving horses and cattle by withholding food......-.+++.+-s+++ 8 
Overloading and overdriving horses........++ 13 
Wounding donkey by setting dogs to worry ......- 2 
Overcrowding rabbits in hamper during transit »by I 
Wild birds—offences during close season........++++ 20 
Owners causing in above ........eeeseeeses 188 
Laying poisoned grain on land ....++0.-++e0++ 2 

*701 


During 1902 up to last return 


Total for the present year 3,849 


* Thirty-three offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Soctean, 
668 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties not received by the Society). e 
above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not 
requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 

8,033 total convictions during 1901. 


The above return is published (r) To inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to ani iscovered by the Society in England and Wales; 
(2) to show the iety’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to 
pt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; and 
A) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed S 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information except as directed 
by the Secretary on written evidence. 
THE COMMITTEE INVITE THE CO-OPERATION AND SUPPORT 
OF THE PUBLIC. Besides day duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic of 


don. 
ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are d 


that their names will not be given up when letters are marked ‘‘ Private,” but they 
are requested to supply full patton ton, res ing dates, places, names, and con- 
duct, and to post their letters or call at the office promptly. 
Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secreta 
letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF 
105 Jermyn Street, London. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


P.S.—Owing to the Society’s rations the statutes made for the protection of 
animals have enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive agency. 
It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb anima 

pwards of one hundred diffe kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small 
books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals 
and the duty and profitableness of. kindness to them. By its officers, who are 
engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. 
Thus, while its primary object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s 
wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. P i 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Society to 

t cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary, or to all booksellers, for 

its monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., and “ The Band 
of Mercy,” price 4d. ; also to the Secretary for its annual report, price 1s. for non- 
bers ; pe for pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the 


to whom all 
UNDS. 


mem 

Society, a catalogue of w! may be 

of ions, or also its cauti placards, 
who offer to distribute them usefully. 


had gratis ; also for copies of its monthly return 
which will be sent gratis to applicants 


COLONY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


CAPE TOWN SUBURBS 
MUNICIPAL WATERWORKS LOAN. 


4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 1951. 


Issue of £300,000 Four per Cent. Stock, to be 
inscribed in the books of the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Limited, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C., transferable free of Stamp Duty. 

Fixed price of Issue £102 per cent. 

Interest payable 30th June and 3lst December. 

Principal repayable 3lst December, 1951, at par. 
(In London or Cape Town, as holder may elect). 


Issued by the Municipalities of Claremont, Mowbray, Rondebosch and 
Wooxstock jointly. 
Issue of £300,000 Four Per Cent. Stock (being first 
portion of £500,000 sanetioned by Act 24 
of 1898 of the Cape Legislature). 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED, LONDON 
as the duly appointed Financial Agents of the above Municipalities jointly, and of 
the Committee of Management of the Suburban Municipal Waterworks, will receive 
applications for £300,000 of Four per Cent. Inscribed Stock to be issued under 
Act No. 24 of 1898. , 

The objects of the Loan are :— 

1st.—To pay for the rights acquired from the Cape Town District Water- 
works Company, Limited. The total cost of which to 31st December, 
1900, including Stock on hand, rates outstanding and cash in hand, was 
£230,394 12s. id. 

and.—For the purpose of taking the necessary steps to augment the 
water supply as authorised by the said Act of Parliament. 

The Assets of the Municipalities, exclusive of the Waterworks Assets, are 
£210,364. The Liabilities of the Municipalities, besides the Waterworks Loan, are 
4157,639. 

The following Table shows the i in Population and Rateable Valuations 
of the four principal Districts of supply from the year 1895 until the year 1901 :— 


Estimated Rateable 
District. — Valuation. 
1895 I 1901 1895 1898 

Claremont 7,000 10,000 15.000 £600,000 £869,000 £1,200,000 
Rondebosch 5,400 6,000 6,500 358,000 623,386 860,000 
Mowbray 4,500 5,560 8,500 253,625 433,900 650,000 
Woodstock .. 10,000 20,000 30,000 442,000 967,525 1,419,648 | 
Total «+ 26,900 41,500 60,000 £1,653,625 £2,893,811 £4,129,648 


and the following figures show the working of the water account under the manage- 
ment of the late Cape Town District Waterworks Company, Limited, for each year 
ending 30th June :— 


Income. Expenditure. Nett Revenue. 
1895 413,542 431445 10,097 
1898 19,264 51870 135394 
1899 2t, 6,842 14,726 
1g00 24,838 7:937 16,901 


When the water supply is capable of supplying the increased wants of the 
Districts, a nett revenue of £20,000 may fairly be anticipated. 

Under Act No. 24 of 1898 Section 4, power is given to the Municipalities to levy 
a Special Rate or Rates (over and above the General Annual Rates) to provide for 
the payment of the Loan and Interest. And in addition to this the Supreme Court 
of the Cape Colony has the power under the Public Bodies Debt Act No. 11 of 
1867, to impose a rate on all rateable property within each Municipality for the 
payment of its debts. 

The Loan—for which Provisional Scrip Certificates will be issued, after payment 
of the amount due on allotment, such Certificates being convertible into Inscribed 
Stock on presentation at the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, London, 
so soon as they are paid in full—will bear interest at the rate of Four per cent. per 
annum, payable half-yearly on 30th June and 31st December by Interest Warrant 
(which will be transmitted by Post unless otherwise desired). 

The First Half-year’s Interest will be paid in full on 31st December, 1902. 

The Stock will be inscribed in books to be kept by the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Limited, London, and will be transferable without any charge. 

Application will be made in due course for a quotation upon the London Stock 
Exchange. 

Applications for sums of not less than £100 or multiples of £100 of Stock will 
be received at the Offices of the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, 
1o Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. The List of Applications 
will be closed on or before 16th July, 1902. 

No application will be received at less than £102 for every £100 of Stock. 

In cases of partial allot the bal of deposit will, so far as may be 
necessary, be applied towards the next instalment. 

Payment will be required as follows :— 

5 per cent. on Application. 


27 pa on Allotment. 

on August 27th. 

3° ” on September 24th. é 
Discount at rate of 3 per cent. per annum will be allowed for Calls paid in 


anticipation. 

In the event of the Balance not being duly paid, the previous payments made 
thereon will be liable to forfeiture. 

Copies of the Act under which this Loan is issued and other documents relating 
thereto can be seen at the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, London. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Limited ; and also from Messrs. Findlay, Durham and Brodie, 
110 Cannon Street ; and Messrs. Whiteheads and Coles, 39 Throgmorton Street, 
E.C. 

Lonpon, 11th July, 1902. 
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° The New 
8 Tobacco 
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8 Golden Flaked 8 9999 
Cavendish 9999 


Manufactured at the 9 


International Bonded Tobacco Works, Liverpool. 2 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


MANACER’S REPORT for MAY, 1902. 


MINE.—Ore and waste mined... ee ee ++ 10,113 tons 
Ore taken from Surface Dump © 200 


30,313 
Less waste sorted out (=21°39 per cent.) oo 2,206 5 


Balance sent to mill ee «+ 8,107 tons. 
Percentage of South Reef mined ee ee «+ 46 percent. 
MILL.—Stamps ee oe ee oe oe $5 
oe oe os ee ee oe oe 29" 32 days. 
led ee ee oo oo 107 tons. 
Tons 
5,784°158 ozs. 
gold .. ee oe e+  4,823°198 ,, 
CYA IDE Woks ~Yiela in bullion ee ee oe ++ 2,820°720 5, 
uivalent in ee ++ 2,368°765 ,, 


TOT YI fe gold from all sources 
perton milled 17°737 dwts. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


On a basis of 8,107 Tons Milled. 

Cost. Cost per Ton. 

s.d. 
To Mining .. ee 5,625 19 3 © 13 10°551 
Crushing and Sorting 7°95 8872 
Milling .. 1,597 4 6 o 3 
Cyaniding 9 oO 3 1°352 
16 1 o 
9927 7 2 4 5889 
Development Redemption + 81014 © © 2 O'000 
10,733 t 2 1 6 5°88 
Profit 20,009 4 6 9 4354 
£30,747 (5 8 £3 15 10'243 
Value. Value per Ton. 

By GOLD ACCOUNT: £4 
Mill Gold .. ee ee 8 7 210 4°616 
10, 7 Tr 4 8894 
30,452 8 15 
Interest Account 295 ° 8°733 
£30,747 5 8 £3 10°43 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Expenditure under this head for the month amounts to £1,817 198. 1 1d. 


ag SPENCER, Manager. 
Johannesburg (14th June, 1902). R. E. GRIGGS, Secretary. 
60 


ROBINSON COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


The following is taken from the Directors’ Report 
for May, 1902 :— 
BULLION 
BULL FINE GOLD. 


FROM Total. r = Milled. Total. Per ton Milled. 
Ozs. Dwts. Oxzs. 
in; 1,847" 4°671 1,52 3 
Own 1923 75° 1°898 
Total from own Ore 8,685*52 21°955 7,517°346 
7:517°346 
- 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
60 Stamps Crushed 7,912 tons. 


EXPENDITURE. Com 
Mining Account (including Maintenance) ee +. $:793 4 5 ™4 7" 
Miles Maintenance) ee oe 3,743 8 4 
ing inclu ding Maintenance) 384 9 10 °o o 11°663 
Cyanid ng and Chlorin (including Main- 
309716 3 0 § 3°634 
eral Main tenance Account ee ee © 0 3°573 
General Charges oe ee 1574 9 4 © 3 11°759 
Gold Realisation Account ee oe ee ee + 28 00 © 0 8493 
11,99t 3 12 110 3°736 
Development Account (including Main Shafts). . S691r 0 5§°277 
12 14 18 g’or 
32:579 9 4 424 
REVENUE. Veiga 
Gold Accounts— é 4a 
From Mill oe oe os os 236 
Own Concentrates... es os 3.2 8 0'9739 
38,931 12 6 4 8°604 
Sundry R 


Rents, on Cash atcall .. 647 7 6 7637 
32579 0 4 


‘The of the shows at Lees 27 per on. Fine Gold, 
and the cost of realisation appears under the 
SCHMIDT, Secretary. 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The List of Applications will Open on Thursday, the 17th of July, 1902, and Close on or before Friday, the 18th 
of July, for London, and Saturday, the 19th of July, for the Country. 


FURNESS, WITHY COMPANY, 


- LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1890) 


SHARE CAPITAL - - 


- - .£1,500,000, 
DIVIDED INTO 
1,200,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH 
(of which 700,000 have been issued) 
AND 


VE PREFERENCE SHARES OF £10 EACH 


30,000 FIVE PER CENT. CUMULATI 
: (all of which have been issued), making the Issued Capital £1,000,000. 


The remaining 500,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each 


Are now to be offered for Public Subscription at a Premium of 1os. per Share, 


PAYABLE 
Ss. 

ON APPLICATION - - - 5 
ON ALLOTMENT (including the Premium of tos.) - 15 0O 
ONE MONTH AFTER ALLOTMENT - - - 10 @O 
£1 10 O 


The Minimum Subscription on which the Directors will proceed to Allotment is the whole amount 
offered, viz. 500,000 Shares. 


Directors : 
SIR CHRISTOPHER FURNESS, M.P., 23 Upper Brook Street, London, W., Chairman. 
HENRY WITHY, J.P., Brantford House, West Hartlepool. 


RICHARD W. VICK, J.P., Strathmore House, West Hartlepool. 
STEPHEN WILSON FURNESS, J.P., Tunstall Grange, West Hartlepool. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM LEWIS, 4 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 


Bankers: 
BARCLAY & CO., LIMITED, Lombard Street, London, and Branches. 
YORK CITY AND COUNTY BANKING CO., LIMITED, West Hartlepool, and Branches ; 


And their London Agents : LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, Lombard Street, E.C. 
NORTH-EASTERN BANKING CO., LIMITED, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Branches ; 
And their London Agents: GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., Lombard Street, E.C. 


Solicitors : 
Messrs. WILLIAM A. CRUMP & SON, 17 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 
Messrs. TURNBULL & TILLY, West Hartlepool. 


Brokers: 
Messrs. BUCKLER, NORMAN & CRISP, 11 Angel Court, London, E.C. 
Messrs. F. W. BENTLEY & CO., Estate Buildings, Huddersfield. 


Auditors: 
Messrs. MONKHOUSE, GODDARD & CO., West Hartlepool. 
Secretary ... J. J. C. WARWICK. 
Registered Office: London Office: 
Batic Cuampers, West HarTLEPOOL. 


4 Fencuurcu E.C. 


Prospectus and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices of the Company ; of their Solicitors 
and Bankers; of Messrs. BuckLER, NoRMAN & Crisp, 11 Angel Court, London, E.C. ; and of Messrs. F. W. 
BentLey & Co., Estate Buildings, Huddersfield, and Yorkshire Post Chambers, Leeds. 
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NEW AFRICAN COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS, 
7o be submitted to the EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 7/0 be 
held on the 16th day of July, 1902. 


Your Directors have the pleasure to place before you the Balance Sheet and Profit 
and Loss Account for the financial year ended December 31st, r90r. They also, as 
on a previous occasion, append for the information of Shareholders similar state- 
ments made up to June 30th of this year. It will be seen from these documents 
that the position of the Company continues to be strong and satisfactory, and out 
of the profits shown your Directors propose now to distribute a dividend of 20 per 
cent. In the Transvaal, the value of the Company’s interests has substantially 
appreciated during the period under review, and although the conditions lately 
prevailing in South Africa have not been calculated to stimulate much business 
activity, fresh ventures have been entered into which are, in the opinion of your 
Board, calculated to prod a satisfactory return. Profitable realisations have, 
moreover, been carried out, and your Directors anticipate that, with the gradual 
re-establishment of the mining industry, there will be remunerative employment 
for the Company's capital in conjunction with the group of Companies with which 
the New African Company is working in South Africa. 

The Directors have been ly and i ly engaged during the past 
eighteen months in watching over and developing the interests of the New African 
Company in the Ethiopian Railway, which interests, including > me that had been 
acquired in the same enterprise by the Oceana C lid pany, the New 
Egyptian Company, and the other members of the English ‘aaa French groups, 
have, as stated in last year’s Report, been consolidated in a Company formed 
specially for this purpose, and termed “‘ The International Ethiopian Railway 
Trust and Construction Company, Limited.” As a final result of the complex 
negotiations which have been in progress during the year, and which are too 
lengthy to be described in detail, it may now be stated that the French Govern- 
ment has granted to the Ethiopian Railway for certain specific purposes, a subsidy 
of 5c0,000 Francs per annum for fifty years. The proceeds of the capitalisation of 
this subvention, which it is estimated will reach over eleven millions of francs, 
have been allocated, firstly, to the repayment of the loans made by the various 
English groups stated above, and, secondly, to the completion of the construction 
of the line from the French port of Djibouti to Addis Harrar. 

The Trust Company representing the groups in question, whilst retaining its 
large share interest inthe Railway Company, agreed to cede, in return for adequate 
compensation, certain fiaancial and construction rights that had been acquired, and 
these arrangements have largely enhanced the value of the Trust Company's assets. 
The ultimate outcome, however, must, to a large extent, depend upon the manage- 
ment of the Ethiopian Rai!way Company's business ; the French Government have 

laced a representative on the Board, and it is our duty, as also our interest, to 

lly support that Government in assuring efficient and_ proper conduct of the 
business and operations of the Railway Company. Your Directors whilst continu- 
ing to assist the French Company in the establishment of a through line of com- 
munication from the Red Sea to Abyssinia, will always keep before them their 
desire to harmonise British and French commercial interests in Abyssinia, which 
they still consider desirable for all concerned. Appended will be found a print of 
the Subvention Decree ot the French Government before mentioned. 

During the period under review, the ——- Capital of our Company was, 
mainly for the purpose of the business above —_— increased by the issue of 
38,000 shares fro rata to the Shareholders; as the Company could not, owing to 
the provisions of the recent Companies Act, arrange terms for the guarantee of this 
issue the —o= availed themselves of an offer made to subscribe for £60,000 of 
§ er cent. Deb exch for shares at £3 per share, and sentieet a 

aay thereon of by per cent. ~ These financial arrangements, with those of the 
, thus provided oad the further ample financing of 
<= ‘Ethiopran Railway, in the event of that Company continuing solely to _y 
upon our group’s support in this respect; such support having now 
less necessary it may not be expedient to further avail ourselves of this 
debenture loan. 24,002 New African Shares were also issued as fully paid to 
purchase 60,000 Shares of the International —- Railway Trust and Con- 
struction Company belon fs to the French group. The total holding of the New 

rust was thns brought up to 201,000 Shares of £1 each, 


The Board desire to inform the Shareholders that, owing to the Directors of the 
New African and Trust Companies having , at the time when the various 
contracts between the two concerns had to be carried out, of necessity almost 
identical, there could not naturally be absolute technical independence in the 
execution of the agreements. In Egypt, the business of the New E ian Com- 
pany, in which the New African Company is largely interested, is being steadily 
developed. The Reclamation works on the Nile, which are being conducted by 
Mr. Dempster, in co-operation with Mr. J. S. Beresford, M.Inst.C.E., are making 
good progress, and the care which is bein: given to their execution should, Ne due 
course, lead to remunerative results. ome important arrangements 
to strengthen and enlarge the op of the C y are under consideration. 
In the Soudan, the Soudan Development Company, i in which we have an im- 
portant interest, is now placing upon the Nile at Khartoum a service of steamers 
and barges, which, under guarantee from the Soudan Government, are to trade on 
the Blue and White Niles ; these boats have been constructed in Scotland. With 
regard to West Africa, your Directors regret the state of the market, which has for 
the time affected unfavourably the value of their share holdings in the Taquah and 

Abosso Mining Companies. They are, however, assured that there is nothing 
whatever in the news received from these mines which could be regarded as afford- 
ing foundation for the nt state of depression. The work of development is 
progressing steadily well, and nothing of an unsatisfactory character come 
to notice. 

As you are aware, the New African Company has taken a considerable interest 
in the establishment of wireless telegraphic communication throughout the world 
by the Marconi system, and the progress made during the year under review has 
been of the most satisfactory nature, both from the technical and commercial points 
of view. Following the successful results of Mr. Marconi’s experiments, installa- 
tions are being erected which, it is believed, bee result in practical wireless com- 
munication between England and the seal d of North America and , 
available for the use of the public, whilst the chief transatlantic liners are now in 

regular touch with the coastal stations of the Marconi Company in Great Pritain 
ar the United States of America. The other interests of the peng y call for no 
special comment, but the investments in French om are being carefully 
supervised from our office in Paris, where Mr. John A. White has been formal 
goa Administrateur Délégué. An agreement has been entered into wi 
Ochs Brothers, whose services and connection have all along been of so 
much value to the Company, by which their position has been defined and their 
services secured by their i as M s of the C ry in London and 
Paris. houwting | to the Articles of speciation of the Company, Col. Sir Charles 
B. Euan-Smith retires from the office of Director, but, being eligible, offers himself 
the Auditors, who also retire, offer 


By Order o 
THOMAS DAY, Acting Secretary. 


London, 8th July, 1902. 
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BALANCE SHEET, 3ist —— 1901. 


To Carital Account— 
Authorised : 
ooo Shares of £1 each - es «+ 400,000 0 0 
Iss 
304,000 Shares of £1 each 304,000 O 
: outstanding. . oe oe 27 2 6 
303,972 17 6 
Premium Account .. oe ee ee 48,747 4 3 
Bills Payable .. ee ee oe 15,000 0 
Sundry Creditors oe se es oe 5,003 14 9 
Unclaimed Dividends es oe 1,172 7 0 
Reserve against Eventual Liability— 
Re Douglas Colliery .. ee ae 5,725 0 


Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance as per Account $ saat December, 1990 82,991 11 1 
at 31st December, 1901 ee ++ 101,442 © 10 


184,433 11 

Deduct : 
Dividend of 20 % paid July roth, on £304,000 60,800 o o 
Contingent Liability on Securities held .. *s _93)377 9 0 


123,633 If 


593,254 15 5 
Cr. S: wd 
By Cash— 
At Bankers and in hand : 
London oe ee eo eo es 17,487 4 9 
Paris .. ae ee ae 331 14 7 
Johannesburg oe oe oe ee 117 18 4 
ww 
Debentures, Shares and Loans— 
bentures, Bank, Railway and other 
Shares ++ 247,630 3 3 
Short lassen Stock Exchange Securities 13,653 8 9 
Sundry Loans .. oe es 32,026 3 5 
5 
Mining and be Shares and Participations— 
16,187 10 0 
Marketable Gold and Land Shares . e+ 128,374 2 5 
Participations ++ 12,171 10 0 
llaneous Shares and Participations +s 29,931 12 6 
————_ 186,664 14 11 
Dwelling House .. ee oe 3,000 0 O 
ffice Furniture Account .. 3°00 


£503,254 15 § 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
3ist DECEMBER, 1901. 


Dr. 
To Salaries, Office, and other « -& 4 
London oe es ee ee 1,861 11 7 
Paris oe ee ee 957 2 
Johannesburg ee ee 1,643 18 1 
4,462 9 10 
ee. Travelling Expenses, Law Ex- 
and oe ee 905 19 I 
Income ee oe ee 3,633 8 2 
Directors’ Fees oe oe 2,200 0 O 
Balance carried to Balance ‘Sheet.: oe 101,442 © 10 
$112,643 17 1% 
Cr. 
By Interest and Dividends ° ee oe oe oe ee 6,414 1 4 
Realised Profit on Shares Sold. ee ae oe ee 12,970 7 9 


° 
Appreciation on Shares and ‘Participations ee 93,212 8 


4112,643 17 11 


EUAN-SMITH, 7; 
CHESTERFIELD, } Directors. 
THOMAS DAY, Secretary. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all 
our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report to the Share- 
holders that we have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books of the 
Company in London and the Accounts from Paris and Johannesburg. The 
Debentures and Shares which have a published price are taken at this price, the 
remainder, and the Syndicate and other participations, about three-fourths of the 
whole, are taken at the Directors’ valuation. The balance of the Profit and Loss 
Account carried to the Balance Sheet includes £93, ,212 8s. rd. for appreciation on 
Shares and participations. In our opinion, such Balance Shee? is properly drawn 
up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs as 
shown by the books of the Com ly 4 
COOPE RROTHERS & CO., 

Chartered Accountants, } 


Auditors. 
Lonpon, 8th July, 1902. 
BALANCE SHEET, 30th JUNE, 1902. 
Authorised : 


ssued : 
“Shares of pow = 328,000 0 
38,000 Shares fully paid 
issued ‘tate at a premium 
-—-— of £18, all of which has been 
365,000 ~— called up oe as ee 38,000 0 o 
5 per om. Debenture Account— 
ut 


Debentures... +» £60,000 0 o 


Issued : 
600 £100 5 per cent. Debentures upon 
which 25 per cent. has been called up .. 


15,000 0 


Premium Account .. ee oe ee ee 1 30 13 «6 
Sundry Creditors .. ee oe 5 
Unclaimed Dividends .. ee 1,020 Ir oO 
Reserve against Eventual Liabili ity— 
Re Douglas Colliery .. ee 5:725 0 
Profit and Account— 
Balance as per Account 31st December, 
1901 ee ee 123,633 11 11 
dene, 1902 oe 137,607 3 4 
241,240 15 3 


Contingent Liability on Securities held +» £90,011 14 © 


£740,515 13 2 
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12 July, 1902 The Saturday Review. 
Cr. policy adopted, he had none whatever now. They were able to-day—as 
By Cash— P ‘ & sd. ££ & d. | they had been for some little time, and should continue to be so long as the 
“+ Sahen and in hand : . és mine maintains its present promise—to put by month by month moneys for 
Paris bod 16 2 | thedividend that they hope to pay them in January next. He was able to state 
nant esburg o> oe ee eo 1,117 18 4 | now, absolutely, that the mine, although it has not yet received the benefit of the 
ntures, Shares Loans— new capital in additional machinery, was already maintaining an output that will 
eS ee ss enable them to declare a dividend. He had been associated with mining for 
Short Loans on Stock Exchange Securities "862 10 © twenty-five years, and had seldom seen a reef which was so difficult to get up to its 
Sundry Loans os oo 8,366 2 0 present stage of production, owing to its peculiar variability at different levels. At 
Ocnitei thins mente sante 13 5 | one part it is 6 inches wide: 50 feet below it is 8 feet wide ; and so on. They had 
Mining re ea a Participations— »53° 79 2 | the consolation of knowing that those are the characteristics of a true reef—of a 
Copper Shares «594% 3-0 reef that means to live down ; but it had made it in the past extremely difficult for 
Gold an ‘and Land Shares ee 123,088 49 and the directors to foretell with confidence what would Their 
cate cipatio ‘ . 14,573 IL 9 levelopments, however, have now reached a stage—for they were now working at 
ae Shares and Participations 54.970 6 7 ia 8 the 7o0-feet level on the western reef—that enabled them with some confidence to 
Jebenncsheny Dwelling House . we m — o o | Predict the future. The board has authorised the manager to put down a diamond 
ffice Furniture Account. “e oe ee 3 0 o | drill, and in a country like that they had with proved reefs, it would not be a very 


£740,515 13 2 


great surprise if they found something of which to-day they had no suspicion. 
The board, and certainly he as chairman for some years, could not help feeling 
gratified that they were at last able to show that they had reached the stage that 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the SIX MONTHS ending 


30th JUNE, 1902. 
s. d. 4 s. d. 
To Saleries, Office ohn 
London .. oe ee 773 12 1 
oe oe ee oo ee 548 1 
1,321 
Directors’ 
For Six Moni 1,100 0 0 
Cablegrams, Advertising, and 
Sundries oe 97 6 7 
Balance carried to Balance Sheet oo os 117, ss 
£120,526 3 8 
Cr. 4 sd. 
By eo ee ee 4,036 14 5 
Realised Profit on Shares Sold.. ee oo eo ee ++ 68,289 7 
Profit on Sale of Paris Office Furniture ee ee ee oe 316 0 
Appreciation on Shares and Participations .. eo oo 48,196 9 8 
£120,526 3 
Cc. B. EUAN-SMITH, 
CHESTERFIELD,” } Directors. 


THOMAS DAY, Acting Secretary. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all 
‘our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report to the 
Shareholders that we have audited the above Balance Sheet with the books of the 
‘Company in London, and the accounts from Paris. No accounts from Johannes- 
burg have been received later than the 31st December, 1901. The Debentures and 
Shares which have a published price are taken at this price, the remainder and the 
Syndicate and other participations, about two-thirds of the whole, are taken at the 
Directors’ valuation. The balance of the Profit and Loss Account carried to the 
Bal Sheet includes £48,196 9s. 8d. for appreciation on Shares and Participa- 
tions in addition to the appreciation included in the Balance of the Profit and Loss 
Account at the 31st December, 1901. The item ‘‘ Realised Profit on Shares Sold 
£68,229 3s. 7d,” credited to the Profit and Loss Account includes £18,135 18s. 2d. 
in respect of shares sold for Mid-July Account and £28,444 17s. 2d. in respect of 
shares which the Managers of a Syndicate have advised as having been sold. In 
our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Company's affairs as shown by the Books of the 


Com: 
ites COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 


} Auditors. 
Lonpon, 8th July, rg02. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE by TENDER of £80,000 THREE PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK. Minimum Price, £91 per cent. 


N OTICE is hereby given, that it is the intention 

of the Directors of this Company to SELL by TENDER {£80,000 
THREE PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK, in accordance 
with the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas Acts, 1882 and 1896. 

Particulars of same, with form of tender, can obtained at this office, on 
application to the undersigned, and tenders must be sent in on or before Tuesday, 
the 5th day of August next. 

The Stock will allotted to the highest bidders, but no tender will be accepted 
at a lower price than at the rate of £91 money for each £100 Debenture Stock. 


By order, 
FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 
Offices, 709 Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 
oth July, rg02. 


GOLDEN ARROW MINE. 


Te first ordinary general (statutory) meeting of 
the shareholders of the Golden Arrow Mine, Limited, was held on Monday, 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, under the presidency of Mr. C. E. Hogg (Chairman of 
the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. Fred. Moore) read the formal notice. 

The Chairman said that this statutory meeting practically closed the reconstruc- 
tion of the old Company and started the new one. He was glad to be able to tell 
them that during the present week the cyanide plant will leave England, and he had 
reason to believe that within three months they would be carrying on cyanidation. 
This had become more important than when he addressed them last, as a change 
had to some extent taken place in the character of the gold —at any rate, at the parts 
it has become of a finer nature, and the contents of the tailings have increased 
lately to something like 44 dwt. to the ton. As soon as the cyanide plant was 
erected two services would be rendered : the capacity of the battery would be 
ircreased very materially, and the tailings would be treated, instead of being left, 
as they were at present, for future treatment. He had been to some extent criticised 
for not more patiently using the moneys won from the mine, and with them 
purchasing cyanide plant and also a winding plant for the second shaft ; but if he 
ever had the slightest doubt at previous meetings as to the wisdom of the 


all mining directors desire some day to reach—that of being associated with a 
dividend-paying concern. At the time of reconstruction he gave a pledge that 
the whole of the directors would resign at the first statutory meeting, 
and place themselves in the shareholders’ hands. He was there to carry out 
that pledge. Though they had borne the heat and burden of the day, they 
had no wish contrary to the wishes of the shareholders. He trusted that if the 
meeting desired to retain his services and those of his colleagues, they would 
re-elect the directors en bloc. With regard to directors’ fees—that pleasant subject 
that comes up from time to time—in the old company the directors were entitled to 
draw 41,700 per annum. In conformity with the strong views expressed at a pre- 
vious meeting, with which he heartily concurred, that amount has now been reduced 
to £800. He felt that in doing so they have carried out the express wishes of the 
shareholders. 

Mr. F. Gartside proposed the re-election of the board, remarking that they had 
brought the affairs of the Company to a successful issue, and that not to re-elect 
them would be a very great mistake. 

Mr. Rushford seconded the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the proceedings. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby !s commanded by the Queen te 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook. 
Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
is. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN, 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. THE WYE VALLEY. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, ABERDOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, TREFRIW, BETTWS-Y-COED, FESTINIOG. 


A brilliant book.”—7he Times. Particularly good.”— Academy, 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
** Most emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


Enlarged edition, 5s, 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


is. THE HOTELS OF a WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the world. 


Llangollen : Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ld. 
Paris and New York: Brentano’s. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION 


For Instantaneous Reference 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 


Vanity Fair, of September 26th, says of the “‘ Emergency Book ” : 

‘* Every house certainly ought to possess one of these ‘First Aids,’ which are 
constructed to hang on the wall in some and ible situation. By 
the ag use of this ‘Emergency Book’ much suffering and anxiety, and 

even irreparable loss, may be avoided in place of fruitless lamentation, while 
the wheels of the far-off doctor's chariot seem to tarry endlessly in their coming.” 


There is no house, factory, or shop in the United Kingdom that can 
afford to be without a copy of the ‘‘ Emergency Book.” 


The price of the ‘‘Emergency Book” is Three Shillings, boxed 
and delivered free. 


Publishing Offices: 83 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. Methuen beg to announce that they will publish on August 28th the eagerly awaited new 
Romance by Miss MARIE CORELLI entitled TEMPORAL POWER: a Study in 
Supremacy. Cvown 8vo. 6s. The demand for this novel is so enormous that the publishers will 
be obliged to print a first edition of 120,000 copies, thus surpassing the record of “ The Master-Christian,” 
of which 100,000 copies were printed as a first edition. Orders for this remarkable book should be placed 
at once, in order that disappointment may be avoided. 

Messrs. Methuen have just published the Life of one of our great Empire-builders. This book, entitled 


LORD STRATHCONA: The Story of his Life, 4 “/~ 2ECKLES WILLSON, 
contains Prefaces by the Duke of Argyll and the Earl of Aberdeen, both ex-Governor-Generals of Canada. 
This book contains the story of the life of one of the noblest citizens of the Empire, and’the history of a career 
of successful perseverance and energy. This biography contains Eight Illustrations, and is published at 7s. 6d. 

Messrs. Methuen beg to call attention to the publication of Miss DOROTHEA GERARD’S new 
Nove, HOLY MATRIMONY, 274 ¢0 the issue of a most lively and true -story of nautical life, 
entitled JIM TWELVES, W. SHANNON. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 

"The same publishers have just issued a Little Guide to NORFOLK, 4% /. 4. DUTT, with 
charming Illustrations by B. C. Boulter, pott 8vo. cloth, 35., leather, 3s. 6d. net ; and will bring out very shortly 
a Littl Guide BRITTANY, 4 S. BARING-GOULD, illustrated by J. A. Wylie. Both these 
books are equipped with excellent Maps. 

Messrs. Methuen have published this week a Novel entitled PAPA, 4 7s. C. NV. WILLIAMSON, 
Author of “ The Adventure of Princess Sylvia.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

They will publish on July 15th a new volume of Fiction by the late Sir WALTER BESANT, 
A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST. 8v0. 6s. 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing numerous admirable Novels both copyright and non-copyright at 6d.,and 
they will be glad if the public will ask for their 6d. books at the booksellers’ and. bookstalls. 


Messrs. Methuen beg to call the attention of the reading public to the following list of Novels which will 
be published during the next three months. The approximate date of the publication of each book is given :— 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


SIX ~~ 


HOLY MATRIMONY. Dorortuea Gerarp ... 20 Ready 
PAPA. Mrs. C. N. Wittiamson _.... on Ready 
A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST. Sir Watter July 15 
MRS. CLYDE. Jvurten Gorvon ... July 17 
JAIR THE APOSTATE. A. G. Haus... July 24 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. Weatuersy Cuesney July 24 
BARBARA’S MONEY. Ape.ine SERGEANT ... one afe July 24 
MISS QUILLET. S. Barinc-GouLp _... July 24 
A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS. Mrs. Burton HARRISON 00 cette es July 31 
WASTED FIRES. Nisset on ose July 31 
A ROMAN MYSTERY. Ricwarp Bacotr July 31 
THE SEA LADY. H. G. .. August 7 
THE PUPPET CROWN. Harotp MacGratu one .. August 7 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. Marst ... ... August 14 
CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. H. Lawson oi .. August 21 
THE RIVER. Eben Puutports ... 
A VOLUME OF STORIES. “©” ... Sept. 4 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Monnisox ite Sept. 4 
HONEY. Hexen Matuers .. Sept. 4 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. Jane BARLow .. Sept. 4 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. W. E. Norais sls wad as Sept. 11 
THE FATE OF VALSEC.. J. BLounpeELLE Burron aan Sept. 11 
THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Harotp Becsie < was Sept. 18 
FELIX. Rossrt HICHENS... Sept. 25 
| THREE SHILLINGS “AND SIXPENCE 
JIM TWELVES. W. F. Suaxxon _... 0} Ready 
METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX. STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Co. Lrp. Square, E.C., and Published by Freperick Wittiam at the Office, 33 Southampton 


Printed for the Propriete: oopE & 
in the Parish Covent Garden, in the County of U ndon.—Saturday, 12 ly, 1902. 
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